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PREFACE. 



TnB following letters were addressed to the Bevival 
Association in the Theological Seminary, Andover, in ▲• d. 
1832. ^ This Bevival Association was organized for the 
purpose of collecting information upon the subject of revi- 
vals. And it designed to accomplish this, in part, by pro- 
curing a series of essays for publication upon practical sub- 
jects connected with them." By the request of this As- 
sociation, their distinguished professor in the Seminary, - 
the lamented Dr. Porter, prepared these letters, which 
were published in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and were, at 
the time, received with great favor by all the friehds of 
revivals. The ability and piety of Dr. Porter, and his 
extensive and experimental acquaintance with revivals, 
, marked him as the man eminently qualified to give instruc- 
tion and &cts on the subject. This he has done so happily 
and with such ability, as to make these letters of permanent 
value. They contain statements, examples, and instruc- 
tions equally applicable now as when first published, and 
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lY PREFACE. 

will be yery appropriate and useful in all seasons of relig- 
ious interest The name of the author is a sufficient guar- 
an^ of their Talne, and renders any further commendation 
su]>erflnons. 

The Congregational Board of Publication regard these 
letters as worthy of being perpetuatedi and thej now issue 
this edition with the confident hope of its great usefulness, 
especially in this time of extensire revivals of religion 
tlivoiij^ioat the country* 

BofxoVf Jolj, 1SS8. 
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LETTERS ON REVIVALS. 



LETTER I. 

TO THB GOMailTTEB OF THB BBViTAL ASSOCXATIOK IK THB THBO* 
LOOIOAL 8BMINABT, AlTDOySB. 

Gbntlemen, — Your request that I would give 
you my remarks ^ On the religious revivals which pre* 
vailed about the beginning of this centv/ryf^ was 
received some time ago, but indispensable engage- 
ments have prevented an earlier attention to the sub- 
ject. When the plan of forming a society in the Sem- 
inary, with a special view to revivals, was first men- 
tioned to me, more than a year since, I welcomed it 
as probably a suggestion from Heaven; and it is still 
my prayer and hope, that it may deserve hereafter to 
be ranked with kindred movements of this wondeifol 
day, which we have seen growing from small begin- 
nings into an importance surpassing the most san- 
guine calculations. 

When I look upon the condition of this world, 
lost beyond all hope, except from the redeeming in- 
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2 DB. POBTE&'S 

flnenoe of the gospel; when I look at the accumu- 
lated evidence^ from the Bible and from experience, 
that the human heart is utterly alienated from 6od| 
and the race who he formed in his own image are 
combined in hostility against his throne ; and when 
I consider the evidencei too, that the gospel, with all 
its motires to holiness, is itself inadequate, without 
special divine influence upon the heart, to subdue 
this hostility in any sinner ; I see the cause of hu- 
man salvation to be altogether despemte, without 
the interposition of the Holy Spirit Aside from 
fliis, there is a deplorable certainty that no one of 
our race would ever cordially submit to God. 

For the same reason should this interposition be 
granted only to one individual in ten (which has 
been, perhaps, about the average of saving conver- 
sions in our evangelical congregations), nine tenths 
of the population, even in New England, would re; 
main ^aliens from the commonwealth of Israel^ 
Darker still is the prospect in those sections of our 
country where scarcely one in fifty exhibits any evi- 
dence, or makes any profession, of piety. The hope 
of the church, then, is in revivals of religion — con- 
tinued, powerful, general revivals. With no greater 
degrees of sanctifying influence than have been en- 
joyed during the last half century, which has been 
comparatively a favored period, the church could 
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levivab at different periods, in this country and in 
others; the means most successfully employed, — the 
qpirit of the men and of the preaching most sig- 
nally blessed at such seasons. It mil make you 
frmiliar with thosc mcthods which experience has 
approved in treating the carelessi the anxious, and 
the hopeful subjects of renewing grace, and the mis- 
takes to be avoided in regard to these several 



Now the tendency, among those who are destined 
to the sacred office, of habitual reflection and conver- 
•ation on this wide range of subjects, belonging to 
the head of experimental religion, is to promote their 
own personal piety. The same divine influence 
which the Christian student feels to be necessary for 
the salvation of other men, he will deeply feel to be 
necessary to sanctify his own heart, as well as to 
prepare him for the sacred work of feeding Christ's 
abeep and his lambs. This will impart a spirituality 
and devotion to his motives as a student, without 
which no strength of talent, no fund of literary ac- 
quisition, can qualify him for his great business. Of 
oonrse, so £Eur as he becomes a revival man, he will 
be guarded against that liability to be satisfied with ^ 
an intellectual religion to which literary men are 
always exposed. Should the Revival Association, 
aa I trust it will, in connection with other devotional 
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tiiey witnessed firom day to day, among their own 
hearers and others around them* 

These naiiatiyes, too, were written with leisure and 
delibenition, after the excitement connected with 
such scenes of thrilling interest had subsided. Gren* 
eraUy they were written two or three years, in a few 
cases four years, after the revivals respectively were 
at their height, but rarely within the first year. 
Some importance will be attached to this fact in 
the sequel These papers differ in length, firom two 
or three to twenty or thirty close octavo pages; 
prepared with evident marks of candor and care, 
with great simplicity, and with a uniformity of 
statement truly remarkable as to the main charac- 
teristics of the work which they record. 

The congregations to which they specially relate 
are one hundred and seventeen in number; while 
some of them, after describing a revival in one place, 
incidentally mention a similar state of things in a 
whole section of country, — one says fifty-five or sixty 
adjacent towns. Great numbers of the places thus 
moeifuny visited were never individually reported 
in tiie published narratives. No part of the country, 
in propcMTtion to its extent,'shared so largely in these 
* times of refineshing firom the presence of the Lord,'' 
as Connecticut ; but other .parts of New England 

goyed precious showers of grace ; and during the 
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LETTSBS ON REVIVALS. 7 

same period powerful revivals prevailed, more or less 
extensively, in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, the two Carolinas, and 
Greorgia. In no single town, perhaps, was the work 
so signally powerful as it was in Northampton, 
near a century ago, in what has been called by aged 
people, ^the great awakening;" but in the general 
amount of sanctifying influence, it su]qpassed aU 
other experience of the American churches, before 
or since, unless we are to except the ever memorable 
experience of 1831, which we devoutly hope may 
stand on record as ushering in an era of mercy to 
our Zion hitherto without a paralleL 

One circumstance in this connection deserves a 
brief notice, as to past seasons of revival I have 
oftei^ seen the remark, that no such seasons were 
enjoyed for about fifty years after the great revivals, 
in the time of Whitefield and the Tennants ; but in 
examining the documents on which I am now to 
remark, I perceive, in a number of them, by way of 
retrospective glance at the history of the churches 
to which they refer, distinct mention of considerable 
revivals between 1765 and 1795. Thus the Rev. 
Ammi B. Bobbins of Norfolk, Conn., mentions a 
work of grace among that people in 1767, in which 
HhQ whole town were awed with the presence of the 
Lord." And in 1783 he describes ^ a second glo- 
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8 BB. POBTEB'S 

rions day of grace,'' in which fifty were added to the 
choxch. Other accounts make similar statements 
xespecting Eillingly and Lebanoni Conn., Lebanon, 
N. Y., Stockbridge, New Marlborough, and other 
towns in Berkshire, Mass. The years designated 
are 1773, 1776, 1781, 1782, 1783, 1786, and 1788. 

The almost entire cessation of revivals for twenty- 
five years, and their comparative infirequency for 
twenty-five more, after the powerful revivals of 1740, 
I have often heard aged ministers ascribe chiefly to 
two causes: first, the great disorders which became 
vnnf^ed in various forms of fanatical excitement 
with the genuine and glorious work of the Holy 
Spirit, and which produced a deadly reaction upon 
the diurches; and secondly, the political asperities 
betwixt the colonies and the mother country, which 
kept all the bad passions in feverish agitation, till 
they exploded in the war of the Revolution. The 
distress and the perplexity which that war brought 
in its train, and the scenes of awful and universal 
interest which followed, during the formation of new 
governments for the nation and the several States, 
did much towards destroying the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and prostrating the barriers which the 
fatfaen of New England had erected to guard the 
public morals. The religious instruction of children 
mnd youth became an object of much less attention 
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than it had formerly been ; and this neglect of God's 
own appointed means stood in obvious connection 
with the decline of piety in the churches. 

But to return to the glorious period of revivals 
which I have undertaken to describe, beginning 
with the year 1798, and extending into the present 
century ; a few general facts attending those seasons 
of grace can be stated briefly, to which I shall here 
give a prominent place, referring to them afterwards, 
as occasion may require. One of these facts is, that 
the hopeful subjects of conversion were, to a great 
extent, the children of religious parents. One of the 
narratives says, that nine tenths of the whole, who 
apparently became pious, had been dedicated to 
God in baptism, one parent or both belonging to 
the church. Another estimates the proportion at 
three fourths. In some cases it was considerably 
less ; but generally, I presume, the average number 
was not far from two thirds. 

The proportion of males to females, as subjects of 
the work in diflerent places, was somewhat various, 
but amounted, so far as I can ascertain, to nearly 
two thirds of females. Without stopping to remark 
here on so great a disparity in the religipus char- 
acter of the sexes, I presume the fact accords with 
the general experience of the church. President 
Edwards, speaking of those of whom he hoped were 
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renewed, said, ^ There was about the same 
number of males as females ; which, by what I have 
heard Mr. Stoddard say, was far from what has 
been usual in years past; for he observed, that, in his 
time, many more women were converted than men." 

In respect to age, the subjects of these revivals 
were generally in early and middle life; a small 
proportion are mentioned as having been subdued 
by sovereign grace in advanced years; and a few 
rare cases in extreme old age. On the contrary, 
very young children were often deeply impressed, 
and in many instances continued to give evidence 
of a saving change of heart The scholars of dis- 
trict schools sometimes begged of their teachers the 
privilege of reading the Bible, instead of their cus- 
tomary lessons, and made a voluntary exchange of 
their feivorite amusements, during intermissions, for 
prayer and other religious exercises. 

The commencement of these revivals was, in some 
cases, attended with overwhelming power. The 
following statement from Bev. Dr. Griffin respects 
the people of his charge in Newark, N. J., and illus- 
trates, in a toudiing manner, the foregoing partic- 
ular, as well as this. Concerning the beginning of 
the work in that place, he says : <^ The appearance 
was as if a collection of waters, long suspended over 
tiie town, had tsJlen at once, and deluged the whole 
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place. For several weeks the people would stay at 
the close of every evening service to hear some new 
exhortation; and it seemed impossible to persuade 
them to depart, until those on whose lips they hung 
had retired. At those seasons, you might see a 
multitude weeping and trembling around their min- 
ister, and many others standing as astonished spec- 
tators of the scene, and beginning to tremble them- 
selves. One Sabbath, after the second service, when 
I had catechized and dismissed the little children, 
they gathered around me, weeping, and inquiring 
what they should do. I know not but an hundred 
were in tears at once. The scene was as affecting 
as it was unexpected. Having prayed with them 
again, and spent some time in exhortation, I at- 
tempted to send them away, but with all my en- 
treaties I could not prevail on them to depart until 
night came on, and then I was obliged to go out 
with them, and literally force them from me. But 
this excitement of animal feeUngs, incident to the 
commencement of revivals of religion, soon subsided, 
and the work has ever since proceeded in profound 
silence." * 

The Rev. Dr. Cooley, describing a similar work 
in Granville, Mass., says : ^ It spread with surprising 
rapidity through the parish. Christians were ani- 
mated, sinners were awakened, scoffers were struck 
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sileiiti at the powerful work of the Almighty. I 
flhall give the reader but an imperfect idea of that 
surprising change firom apparent thoughtlessness 
to universal alarm, which took place in two or three 
weeks.** So in Rupert, Vt, a reviyal in 1804 is 
thus described, as to its commencement: ^On a 
Buddeni the Spirit of the Lord appeared to come 
down upon us, like a rushing, mighty wind. Almost 
the whole place was shaken at once; scarcely was 
there a £unily in which some were not earnestly 
inquiring what they should do to be saved; and 
scarcely a countenance without evident marks of 
sofemnity." 

But I must not be understood to say, that these 
revivals were generally either sudden or universal, 
in the places where they existed. Often they re- 
sembled the still, small voice, rather than the wind 
'which rent the mountains, and broke the rocks in 
pieces. Often they were gradual as well as gentle. 
A single youth, perhaps, smitten with an arrow firom 
the quiver of the Almighty, writhed in secret under 
a wounded spirit, till a brother or sister was smitten 
also ;— then religion became a solemn concern to a 
£unily, then to a neighborhood, and finally, perhaps, 
to a large congregation; 

The continuance of this work was commonly short. 
In those cases where its commencement was rapid 
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and overwhelming. In many instancesi less promis- 
ing at first, there was a gradual progress for three, 
six, and even eighteen months, before any visible 
decline ; and in some of these, a steady current of 
divine influence, rising and swelling, amid continued 
showers of heaven, bore down all opposition. The 
churches which were visited with these more pro- 
tracted seasons of mercy generally, perhaps, received 
the most solid accession to their strength, if not in 
numbers, at least in the intelligent, shining, enduring 
piety of those who were added to their communion. 
It ought to be observed, that, while in some places 
divine influence was continued, for several years, 
like the dew that descended on the mountains of 
Zion, in others there was an apparent suspension 
and renewal of such influence, resembling successive 
revivals, several times in the same year. 

The number of hopeful conversions within the 
period to which I refer, cannot be determined. In 
Newark, N. J., during this period, there were two 
revivals, in the first of which 130 were reckoned as 
having passed from death to life ; and in the second, 
240. I recollect no other place in which the number 
was so great as in this ; but hundreds of churches, 
some of them with an ample list of communicants 
slumbering together, and others sunk to the verge of 

extinction,' were renovated in that blessed season, 

2 
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mod went onwardi shouting the triumphs of their 
Bedeemer. 

I am now prepared to enter more fully into a 
statement of facts developing the character of these 
revivals; and this I choose to do in the following 
method; — Means employed to promote revivals; — 
Hindrances to their prosperity ; — Exercises of sin^ 
ners under legal convictions; — Exercises of hopeful 
canvertSj including their views of themselves, of 
God, and the way of salvation — with their sources 
and degrees of religious enjoyment; — Tr€ai9nentf 
bg ministers and Christians f of those who entertained 
hopes as to the time and manner of announcing 
their supposed change, and encouraging their early 
profession of religion ; — General ResuUs of these 
zevivals ; — Influence on Ministers^ in promoting their 
humility, and fidelity, and unity of affection among 
themselves ; — iij/Ii^nce on churches f in promoting 
harmony of doctrinal views. Christian zeal, and an 
elevated standard of experimental and practical 
reBgion. This detail of facts will be followed, if 
God permit, with soipe reflections adapted to the 
piesent state of our churches. 

The subject will be resumed at a convenient 
opportunity* 
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pensable, I answer, — because God has appointed vx^ 
them to be thus used ; because the intellect of the 
sinneri not being the seat of depravity, his reason, 
memory, conscience, &c. are directly accessible by 
means ; because, of course, he may be instructed in 
religion, and, while his heart is still unsanctified, he 
may make great attainments in doctrinal knowledge, 
and have deep and solemn conviction of the truth. 
All this, according to the most usual operation of the 
Holy Spirit, is prerequisite to the conversion of a 
sinner; so that we do not scruple to say of any one 
who remains altogether uninstructed and uninter- 
ested on the subject of religion, that there is no 
present prospect of his salvation. 

Besides, in respect to what follows regeneration 
as well as what precedes it, means are necessary. ^ 
God is a God of order. Should he renovate the ^ 
heart of a heathen who had received no knowledge 
of the gospel, that heathen could not exercise the 
Christian graces till he had been instructed in the 
truth. God surrounds the blind sinner with light, 
not because light has any inherent efficacy to cure 
blindness, but because light is essential to vision 
after blindness is removed. 

But among the ministers to whom I have referred, 
what means were deemed most important, in pro- 
moting revivals of religion ? To this I answer, that' 

2* 
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18 BB. POBTEB'S 

the first placci in point of importance, was assigned 
to the preaching of the gospeL That this ought to 
be regarded as the prime instrmnent which God has 
chosen for the conversion of sinners is evident from 
the example of Christ in his own ministry ; from his 
commission to the Apostles, and their example in 
executing that commission ; and from the universal 
experience of the church* 

Besides the two sermons which ordinarily were 
delivered in each pulpit on the Sabbath, a third was 
very common during a time of revivaL On week- 
days, too, with more or less of regularity, accordmg 
to the state of a congregation, lectures were attended. 
For example, in some cases, the pastors of two ad- 
jacent diurches or more preached at occasional 
meetings, attended successively within each other's 
limits, at the diurch or at more private places. In 
other instances, two ministers visited five or six 
towns in the same vicinity during the same week, 
preaching in each congregation several sermons. 
The time of their coming was announced before- 
hand, as the occasion of special prayer on the part 
of the church to be visited. The sermons delivered 
in this manner were generally attended with a man- 
ifest blessing from heaven ; sometimes the effect was 
immediate and remarkably powerful I can never 
"fixget an interesting meeting of about ten ministers. 
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at my house, in which, after the lamentable fact had 
been ascertained that no one of the number could 
mention a single revival of religion as then exUting 
in any part of oar country; the lesolution was 
taken, after a solemn season of prayer, to renew the 
system of preaching, by two and t^vo, in the manner 
above mentioned. These effort* were followed at 
once by a shower of divine influence on the congre- 
gations where they were employed ; and the wodc 
of grace became extensive over that part of Con- 
necticut. 

Li some easca a people among whom a revival waa 
in progress were visited by perhaps two ministers, 
from the distance of thirty or fifty miles, who con- 
tinued tlicir visit for a week or more, preaciiliig two 
or tliree times in a day to crowded assemblies. 
Such a visit was made to the people of my charge, 
in the revival of 1805, by Rev. Messrs, Mills and 
HoUock, whose labors on that occasion were greatly 
blessed. A letter of Judge Eoudinot, describing the 
revival in Newark under the ministry of Dr. Griflln, 
says, that during that season he preached seven 
times in a week, including the sermons of the Sab- 
bath. And in the revival of the same year among 
the people of Dr. Strong of Hartford, six sermons 
a week, besides the Sabbath, were preached, chiefly 
by the two Congregational ministers of the ci^. 
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this periodi one instance is mentioned of what 

^ ^ow called a ** protracted meeting," of two days* 

^^^Unnancei holden at Supart, Vt Five sermons 

'^^^^e preached, besides • many exhortations and 

P^^yers. About three thousand persons were pres- 

^^t^ and the exercises were attended with evident 

^^E^^nifestations of divine power. The scene closed 

'^th the administration of the Lord's supper to 

Bbout eight hundred communicants. This seems to 

have been a season of refireshing to the people of 

Qod, and of solemn conviction to others, many of 

whom, £rom neighboring towns, ^ smote on ^ their 

breasts, and returned with a wounded spirit" 

But you will probably ask, for it is reasonable that 
you should, — how did ministers preach at that 
period, as to spirit, manner, sentiment, &c To this 
inquiry I answer generally, that the prevalent strain 
of preaching was essentially the same as that of the 
Puritan Fathers in this country, and of the English 
; dissenting preachers of the 17th century. I say 

I essentiaUpf for in the circumstantials of preaching 

1 there was certainly considerable difference. The 

k two individuals who had a primary influence in 

»^ giving to the New England pulpit the character 

t which it retained to the period of which I am speak* 

bigf were President Edwards and Dr. Bellamy. 
Under the direct instruction of those luminaries, 
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especially the latter, many of the elder ministers 
who were prominent on the stage at the dose of the 
last century were trained for the sacred office. A 
considerable nmnber of those who were active 
pastors in the revivals of 1800, &c., studied theology 
with Dr. Bellamy ; and some of these were teachers 
of theological students in their own time. After the 
triumphant conflict of Edwards and his associates 
with the Arminianism of that day had subsided, an 
ahnost perfect unanimily of views on doctrinal and 
experimental religion prevailed among those minis- 
ters of New England who had any pretensions to 
personal piely. Accordingly, there was a greater 
uniformily in the character of preaching for some 
time at this period, than perhaps at any other since 
the first years of the New England churches. This 
uniformily, indeed, did not supersede that variety 
which always marks the intellectual efforts of dif- 
ferent men, according to the taste, talent, and tem- 
«perament of individuals. 

A few ministers customarily preached from short 
notes, or with a mere skeleton of their subject, 
sketched on paper; and I recollect one at least who 
preached in this maimer with great effect But 
sermons were generally written; were rarely less 
than thirty or more than forty minutes long; and 
were delivered not from memory, but from the man* 
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UBcript; and this was of%en a process of reading 
so closely as much to impair the elocution of the 
pieacher. Especially was this the case when the 
aermon was written in a hand so small and abbre- 
Tiated that he most stoop over the cushion to read 
it, <»r employ his hands in holding it up before his 
face All these difficulties were aggravated by a 
Httle decay of the preacher's sight, which rendered 
Hie manuscript worse than useless. 

This is not the place to discuss the questioui 
"whether the habit of writing out sermons has been 
carried to an extreme. But of the two eminent men 
named above, while the mere manner of President 
£dwaids was far less popular and impressive than 
that of Dr. Bellamy, his influence on the New Eng- 
land pulpit has been far greater in amount than that 
of the latter, who published almost no sermons, and 
left none that could be published after his death. 

The general characteristics of sermons, at the 
period I am reviewing, were the following; — they 
were decidedly evangelicdlj — Christ crucified being 
kept prominent in every pulpit where the spirit of 
levivals prevailed. They were methodical^ — often, 
indeed, the scholastic mode of division was carried 
to an extreme, in mechanical uniformity, and multi- 
plication of heads. They were biblical^ — the word 
of God being made the grand source of argument 
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and illustration. To a good degree they were /er- 
vetU and punffCfUj — often making solemn appeals to 
conscience; and, to a still higher degree, they were 
instructive. It scarcely need to be said, that, in 
point of style, the preachers of that day were plain; 
with little pretension to elegance of diction, and 
scarcely any regard to the requisitions of taste, be- 
yond simplicity and perspicuity. They commonly 
spoke a language easy to be understood, but often 
very defective in classical purity and precision, in 
choice of words and lucid arrangement In these 
respects, there has been a most obvious improvement 
in the style of the pulpit within twenty-five years ; 
as there has also been in the fireedom with which 
sermons are delivered, instead of that rigid confine- 
ment to notes which formerly prevailed. How far 
the influence of theological seminaries has contri- 
buted to these changes, others can judge as well as 
myselL 

I said that the sermons to which I have alluded 
were instructive ; but I do not mean that they were 
written in a strain of metaphysical, nor of merely di- 
dactic, discussion. . Generally, the preacher aimed to 
spread before his hearers some important evangelical 
subject, — and to do this in a method and style so 
lucid as to be understood. He aimed also, unless 
greatly wanting in skill, to exhibit divine truth in its 
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connections, and in its practical bearing on the 
heart and life. In other wordsi the prevalent strain 
^ t^ of preaching was doctiino-practicaL It successfully 
inculcated the moral duties of Christianltyy by giv- 
ing prominence to its cardinal truths; and thus kept 
on the high road of apostolic precedent| between 
the precincts of a sterile, heariless morality on one 
hand, and of a useless speculation on the other. 

I am aware that you may wish to be informed 
more particularly what were the doctrines which 
those ministers preached, and which God was 
pleased so signally to bless, for the conviction and 
oonversion of sinners. This inquiry I might best 
answer by extracts 6om the printed narratives of 
revivals ; but there is room only for a specimen or 
twa One of these narratives says,— 

**Th6 tool-liiimbliog doctrines of oar SaTkmr, — which exalt 
God and stain the pride of human glory, hare been made use of 
in canjing on this woric The holiness, extent, and inflexibility 
€f the moral law, — oor depravity, and dependence on God,— 
hb soTereignty and nniversal government, — the special agency 
«f the Holy Spirit, — and mere grace through Christ, the only 
groond of pardon ; —these truths hare pjroved like the fire and 
JiammfflT that break the rock in pieces. Often, indeed, they were 
o pp osed at first by awakened sinners, who afterwards came, on 
faSX eoovietioo, to regard them as their only hope. To the people 
generally, the most plain, pungent preaching, and the most 
tfcoRNi^ eaqpcrimantal preachers, have been most acceptable." 
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Another faithful and able preacher, who was 
accustomed to teach awakened sinners that the only 
reason of their not finding relief was the stubborn* 
ness of their own hearts ; according to the words of 
Christ, ^ Ye will not come to me that ye may have 
life," says — 

**No preaching seems so effectual to drive them from their 
hiding-places, as to tell them plainly, that they are eternally 
undone, if the unpromised mercy of God is not displayed in their 
&Tor ; that they have not the least claim on God, and if he does 
not have mercy they are gone forever." 

The experience of these ministers as to the most 
successful mode of preaching, corresponded ydth the 
following statement of President Edwards respect* 
ing the great revivals among his own people. 

** No discourses have been more remarkably blessed than those 
in which the doctrine of God's absolute sovereignty with regard 
to the salvation of sinners, and his just liberty, with regard to 
answering the prayers, or succeeding the pains of mere natural 
men, continuing such, have been insisted on. I never found so 
much inunediate, saving fruit, in any measure, of any discourses 
I have offered to my congregation, as some from those words. 
Rom. 8 : 19 ; * That every, mouth may be stopped ; * endeavoring 
to show from thence that it would be just with God forever to 
reject and cast off mere natural man.** 

In this connection I ought to state explicitly a 
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eoncanent and nearly universal sentiment of the 
pastors who were most instrumental of revivalsi 
that the doctrine of election is the only adequate 
ground of encouragement in preaching the gospel. 
They reasoned thus : ^ The carnal mind is enmity 
against God*'' Sinners, left to themselves, without 
special, divine influence, will never repent The 
best means in themselves are utterly ineffectual, and, 
without the Holy Spirit, will bring no one to comply 
with the terms of the gospel Were it not revealed, 
then, that God has determined to render his truth 
efficacious in bringing some to faith and holiness, 
every minister who believes the Bible woxdd see no 
encouragement to preach the gospel, and every sin- 
ner who understands his own depravity would be in 
total despair. 

But I ought to state with equal distinctness, that 
these preacben did not restrict themselves to the 
doctrine of election, nor to any one doctrine of 
levelation; for it was their object to ^declare 
the whole counsel of God" While, in one form 
and another, they often and very distinctly brought 
into view the discriminating grace of God, this was 
made the entire subjctot of a discourse no more 
fiequently than other kindred truths. Thus, the 
entire alienation of the sinner's heart from God; 
his voluntary, inexcusable, and yet certain rejection 
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of the gospel, till his heart is subdaed by divine 
influence ; his complete obligation, as a moral agent, 
to repent and do all that God requires of him, and 
to do it immediately; his need of an infinite 
Saviour to make atonement for him and an infinite 
Sanctifier to renovate him, and take away his only 
obstacle to obedience, the guilty opposition of his 
heart; and his dependence on free grace through 
faith to justify and save him, — were truths con- 
stantly inculcated in the pulpit. 

I never expect to hear more pungent and awful 
appeals to conscience than I sometimes heard from . 
those revival preachers, — who arrayed before their 
hearers the solemnities of a coming eternity, and 
told them their duty to love God supremely and 
immediately ; told them, too, their awful enmity to 
God, for which they deserved his endless wmth, — 
and finally told them, that nothing could save them 
from this wrath but the blood of Christ applied to 
their souls by the washing of regeneration, and this 
by the mere " mercy of God." 

The distinction between jiatural and moral inabil- 
ity was taught from the pulpit of that day, just as it 
is taught by the Bible and common sense. Men 
were represented as guilty ; — Why ? Not because 
they could not repent if they would ; but becausci 
with perfect powers of moral agency, they refuse to 
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do their duty. The troth on this subject was 
deemed too phiin to require formal proof in sermonsi 
though it was often exhibited by way of iUustration. 
An example of this kind is still £resh in my recol- 

• 

lection, from a discourse of Rev. 8. J. Mills on re- 
pentance. Having impressed on his hearers, with 
great solemnity, the troth that all who remain im- 
penitent under the gospel for a single moment are 
without excuse, he paused near the close of his dis- 
course, and said : ^ Probably some of my hearers are 
disposed to reply, ^ No, we are not without excuse. 
We cannot repent Crod tells us that we cannot ; 
and ministers tell us that we cannot ; why then are 
we called upon to do it?' I will suppose," said he, 
^tfaat this house is a fortification, and we are the 
gam«>i>. A powerful anny comes and .mrounds 
OS and hems us in, so that all supplies from abroad, 
and all hopes of retreat, arc cut ofE They send a 
flag^ and summon us to surrender. We call a 
council of war, and deliberate. What is to be done? 
The case is clearly a despemte one; no escape is 
possible, no resistance, no compromise. We send 
back fcnr answer, — We should rejoice with all our 
beart to surrender, but we are not able. Now, who 
ever heard of such a dilemma? Many a garrison 
has been unable to stand out and resist; but who 
ever heard of one that had not power to surrender!" 
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I have seen sinners in those assemblies agitated 
with awful anxiety, and crashed down witli convio* 
tion of their guilt, under the pressure of two truths ; 
one, that heaven is now offered to their acceptance 
as a free gift, and that they have no excuse for 
remaining impenitent a single moment; the other, 
that their hearts are so deeply wicked that their only 
hope is in the sovereign mercy of God. 

I have dwelt so long on preaching, that I must 
touch very briefly on several other means, which 
were instrumental of producing or prolonging the 
revivals of that day. 

The most common among these were religious ' 
conferences. The exercises at these meetings con- 
sisted of prayers, singing of hymns, reading parts of 
sermons, extracts from magazines, &c, exhortations, v 
and free conversation on religious subjects. In some 
cases the pastor made these meetings the occasion 
for discussing important Christian doctrines; and 
the more intelligent of a congregation attended 
them for years, as a school of improvement in re- 
ligious knowledge. In the devotional exercises on 
these occasions, lay brethren were usually called on 
to take a part, and also in free discussion of religious 
subjects, when they were qualified to do it with 
judgment I have before me several lists of subjects 
discussed at such meetings, which must have been 
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admirably adapted to promote knowledge and piety 
in a congregation. Indeed it seems to have been 
a caidinal maxim in these revivals, that nothing 
effectoal is accomplished, unless the people are 
thorongbly instmcted in the great truths of the 
gogjptL 

In a multitude of cases, where the spirit of 
God had come down with special power, con- 
ferences were crowded, so that there was not room 
for the people, ^even about the doors." Obstacles 
to attendance firom storms and cold were easily 
surmounted, so that the usual gathering was scarcely 
diminished by violent weather; nor did very fre- 
quent attendance on such meetings prove a hin- 
drance to success in the ordinary business of life. 

Flrayer-meetings, in which the exercises were 
almost wholly devotional, were often found more 
direcdy conducive to the spirit of revivals than 
confierencea. Their whole purpose and tendency 
^was to humble Christians, and lead them to look 
away £rom every other reliance to God alone. In 
this view, prayer is not so much one particular 
among a system of means, as it is the soul and 
anbstanoe of all; namely, that laying hold on eternal 
atzength, without whicSh all human instrumentality 
iavain. 

On the common pmye^meetings of that day you 
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will need no remarks, being familiar now with those 
of the same character. Special prayer-meetings 
derived their chief interest and efficacy from occa- 
sions and circumstances. When a- church, mourn- 
ing the absence of divine influence, was brought to. 
bow down before God, with fasting and sackcloth 
and supplication, then was there reason to hope that 
deliverance was at hand. I say with fasting; for, 
lightly as this religious ordinance is regarded by 
many, experience demonstrates its adaptedness to 
give intensity to special prayer. 

About 1795, a quarterly concert of prayer, origi- 
nating, I believe, in New Jersey, began to be ob- 
served by a number of churches in Connecticut. It 
never became general, amd lasted but a few years. 
At a later period, a family concert was adopted 
somewhat extensively, and attended weekly, from 
September to March, on Saturday evening, the hour 
after sunsetting ; and from March to September, on 
Sabbath evenuig, the hour before sunsetting. And 
later still, the circle of churches with which I was 
connected, to the number of fifteen or twenly, ob- 
served a sacramental concert^ which returned- with 
the regular seasons of prepamtion for the Lord's 
Supper. Then these churches met at the same 
hour, each in its own sanctuary ; and after a sermon, 
or other solemn service appropriate to the com- 
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mtmioiii the children of the church, who had been 
dedicated to Grod in baptism, and who were brought 
together at the time, were commended to the divine 
^^^HMing by the united prayers of the whole church. 
These were among the most solemn, delightful, 
piofitable prayer-meetings I ever witnessed. They 
vreie a practical commentary on the significance of 
household dedication to God 

At this period commenced, as I suppose, the 
female prayer^meetinffSj which are now so common, 
and which have been attended with most important 
results to the church. I shall be understood, of 
course, as referring to societies of pious women, 
i^hose meetings were restricted to their own sex, 
and not to such gross irregolarities as have been 
encouraged of late (though encouraged, as T pre- 
sume, in but few places), where females pray and 
ezhcMTt in mixed assemblies. 

These meetings for prayer, in all the forms abqye 
mentioned, were adapted to inspire Christians with 
that spirit which fiither Mills so often enjoined, ^ Let 
Qs live, looking upwards." There was one more 
kind of special prayer-meeting, which I will describe 
only by an extract from the narrative of the revival 
at NewarL 

**A foddy was fonnod, to moot at nino o'clock on Sabbath 
M o mif I aad fpoad an boar, provioiit to engaging in publio 
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vdrabipt in prayer to Grod for liis blessing on tlio word. They 
8t}'lcd themselves the Aaron and Ilur Society, as supporting the 
hands of their minister. The second Sabbath, the numbers were 
doublcil ; and the third, the school-house in vrhich they assembled 
was crowded, and has continued so since ; besides oUiers in dif- 
ferent parts of the village. It was not long before the blessed 
work pervaded every part of the society." 

Just such a Sabbath morning meeting was at- 
tended by the church of which I was pastor, and the 
practice I suppose to have been somewhat extensive 
amid the prevalence of revivals, and certainly with 
a direct tendency to promote their prevalence. 

I can only add, in the briefest manner, that among 
the interesting facts which have strongly impressed 
my own mind, in reviewing the printed sketches of 
these revivals, this is one ; the special outpourings 
of the Spirit often began in obvious connection with 
some new efforts of a church for the spiritual good 
of children and youth. This is another, — that these 
seasons of mercy, in repeated instances, followed the 
faithful exercise of discipline, by which a church 
promptly cut off from her conmiunion some incor^ 
rigible offender against the laws of Christ. 
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LETTER III. 

GentlemeNi — I will proceed now to some re- 
marks on the hindrances of revivals. It cannot be 
donbtedi that there is sometimes a sovereign wilh- 
drawment of divine influence from a church, when 
no special reason is apparent to us why it should be 
80, at that time, rather than another. But I have 
reference now to those hindrances of revivals which 
may be traced to soineihing wrong in tfie church. 
And in addressing you who expect to be ministers, 
and whoso daily prayer to God, I doubt not, is, that 
he will qualify you to be skilful and successful min- 
isters, you will see the propriety of my glancing 
briefly, though with great frankness, at some of the 
ways in which the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit on the hearts of men may be obstructed 
by their spiritual guides. 

Yon are aware that there are men, even in the 
sacred office, so constitutionally indiscreet, that, in 
whatever they undertake, they will choose the 
wrong way, if there is one. You arc aware, too, 

(.14) 
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tliati notwithstanding the charge which Paul gave 
Timothy in most emphatic terms, that a bishop 
should not be ^ a novice" (literally on infant), there 
always have been individuals rushing into tliis office, 
who are lamentably deficient both in native and 
acquired powers for the discharge of its duties. An 
illiterate man, if he have good sense and true hu- 
mility, may do good in revivals ; but if he is proud 
and rash and censorious, as well as ignorant, he will 
probably do much more hurt than good, especially 
by revolting the sensibilities of intelligent men, who 
think that religion should promote sobriety, decorum, 
and amiable temper in its subjects. The ministers 
with whom I was associated in the revivals of 1800, 
&c., were, nearly without exception, educated men, 
who were preserved from the most common mis- a 
takes of ignorance and fanaticism. But theologiciol 
knowledge and skill in winning souls to Christ, 
they possessed in very different degrees. Witliout 
exception too, perhaps, tlicy were pious men, but 
with very different degrees of piety, so for as this 
was evinced by fervor of Christian spirit and unre- 
served devotedness to their work, i can recollect 
more instances than one within the compass of my 
observation, where a congregation, amid surround- 
ing showers of divine influence, were passed by ; and, 
if I had been called to give the reason, I must have 
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- said franldyi the pastor is the greatest obstacle to a 

revival among hb people. And this might have 

been truly said of him, though he was not charge- 

i able with any heresy, or immoralityi or hostility to 

I revivals. But how can this be? It can be in various 



I ways. 

A— ^ was one of those good men who were under 

the dominion of a sluggish temperament To him 

the maximi ^Expect great things, attempt great 

i things," however proper in secular enterprises, seemed 

little short of presumption, as applied to the min- 
istry. Effort, beyond the most obvious claims of 
I official duty, he dreaded. To travel from one side 

I of his parish to another, especially to travel half way 

I across a county, to attend a meeting of ministers or 

• churches, cost him as much self-denial as it cost 

■ Cssar to cross the Alps and subdue a kingdom. In 

\ ' fulfilling his pastoral appointments, he was always 

1 behind the time, he always made on his hearers the 

impresuon of languor and inefficiency in his move- 
ments, and imparted to them too much of his own 
spirit No revival, or none of much power and 
{ extent, was witnessed in his congregation, 

t B was a man of literary taste, an idolater of 

J books. .He was so fond of reading, especially works 

I of genius and popular literature, that the spirituality 

of his heart was gradually iinpaired ; he laid down 
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his favorite authors with reluctancei to attend a 
prayer-meeting ; — went, to fulfil an engagement) 
with little of pastoral feeling ; and, returning to his 
\)^ study, became absorbed in his intellectual pursuits, 

instead of hb appropriate work, as one appointed to . 
^ watch for souls." Bare instances of conversion, 
but no revival, occurred under his ministry. 

C was fond of social avocations. Lively in 

temper, he easily persuaded himself that both his 
health and usefulness would be promoted by associ* 
ating with cheerful company, and by mingling, at 
times, in fashionable visits and scenes of amusement. 
On these occasions, deeming it proper to show the 
opposers of religion that it requires no austerity of 
manners, and that a Christian minister need not 
always maintain the aspect of gravity, he often ^ 
passed to the. other extreme of levity, and even 
frivolity, in conversation. Though he was an able, 
and sometimes a powerful, preacher, and iireproach* 
able in general morals, the habit of jesting and 
story-telling, which he had insensibly acquired, de- 
stroyed the savor of godliness in his pastoral inter- 
course, and exerted a deadly influence on his min- 
istry. His witty anecdotes more than counteracted 
the good tendency of his sermons. He saw no 
revival among his people. 

impaired his pastoral usefulness by the vol- 
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iintaiy multiplicity of his secular cares. He was not 
merely provident and frugal in all his domestic 
airangementSi as Christian duty requires every min- 
ister to be, but he gradually acquired a passion for 
gain. This led him to engage in transactions 
incompatible with the absolute consecration which 
he had made of himself to his holy calling. K he 
did not descend to any of those sordid expedients 
denominated by the Apostle love of ^ filthy Jucrc/' 
he became proverbially an adept in bargains and 
buainessi till these engrossed his time, and rendered 
him in spirit a secular man. When a revival which 
prevailed around him seemed to have begun among ' 
his own congregation, it soon ceased, because the 
pastor could not find lime to help it forward. 

Besides the above hindrances to revivals, through 
some fault in the character of ministers, there was 
another class of obstacles, at which I can only 
{^ance, arising firom defective preaching. 

One, for example, was so ambitious of a classical 
style, that he sacrificed pungency and power to 
rhetorical embellishment Or, perhaps, firom deli- 
cacy, or dread of giving ofi*ence, the vital truths of 
the Gospel, which he fully believed, he exhibited in a 
phraseology so covert and indefinite as that, virtu- 
aUyi he did not preach the truth at alL 
• I need not extend my remarks here, as I have 
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[ already stated what the general strain of preaching 

\ was among revival ministers; and every sort of 

preaching that was of essentially different chamcter 
was a hindrance to revivals. There was then, as 
there is now, a kind of sermons, which seem to be 
like certain medical nostrums, the chief merit of 
which is said to be, ^ that if they do no good, they 
\ will do no harm!" But eternity will sanction no 

i such maxim in the awful business of preaching the 

\ GospeL Mediocrity in the circumstantials of this 

\ business there may be; but in the spirit, the senti* 

ment, the tendency, of a sermon, tiiere is no half 
way. It is good, or it is bad. 

There were a few instances then of what are 
sometimes called ^^ moral preachers," who con- 
demned certain vices and urged external duties, but 
never aimed to make any great truth of the Bible 
bear with solemn impression on the conscience. 
There were a few who preached the sovereignty of 
God in such a way as to provide a refuge for sloth 
in ministers and Christians. But the obstacle to 
success which has been the most fatal, and by far 
the most frequent, within the compass of my.ob* 
I servation, especially among ministers who have 
•I had little experience in the school of Christ, is too 
i much reliance on themselves, and too little on Gpd. 
I But as I must touch on that topic hereafter, I 
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dismiae it noW| and simply add, that, when there 
ixreie no xevivalB at the period to which I have 
lefened, it was generally the fact, either that the 
whole troth was not exhibitedi in the pulpit at 
leas^ with pungency and fidelity, — or that the 
poroper tendency of preachings though good in itBelf, 
was firosfarated by something decidedly amiss in 
pastoral influence. 

We may advert now to several hindrances of 
revivals arising from more general causes in the 
church. In many places it was a prevailing senti- 
ment among Christiansi that revivals of religion 
must be transient Accordingly, they expected their 
ministeTi at a season of special divine influence, to 
be specially animated and active; and afterwards 
to relapse into comparative indifference in discharg- 
ing his duties. Their own conversatioui too, and 
prayers and effortSy were all accommodated to this 
paralyzing expectation, that sinners would soon 
isease to be awakened, and Christians to be fervent 
in spirit; and that, after a few weeks or days, in 
^which religion should be the all-absorbing subject 
of thought to a whole people, all would of course 
xelapse into insensibility. Where this sentiment 
among Christians prevailed, the continuance of a 
jerivaly though it had begun with most promising 
•ppeaianoesi was feitally hindered. At that time, 
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however, when it was not unusual for a work of 
grace to last two or three years in the same church, 
this practical error in Christian feeling was much 
less prevalent than it is now, when we often see 
what are called powerful revivals terminated in as 
many months or weeks, and sometimes even in one 
week. I cannot stay to discuss this point, but must 
say, in passing, that there is nothing in the character 
of God, — nothing in the fearful condition of sin- 
ners, or the obligations of Christians, — nothing in 
any doctrine or promise of the Bible, limiting to a 
brief continuance the special work of the Holy 
Spirit among a people. Sloth and unbelief are at 
the bottom of this error in our churches. What! 
Shall the Christian persuade himself that it is 
excusable or imavoidable in him to be lukewarm 
through nine tenths of his life, because he is some-^ 
times zealous for a month or two ? Transient revi- 
vals! Shall our prayers and hopes rest satisfied 
with these ? We are drawing on apace to a revival 
that will last a thousand years ; and to another that 
will be etemaL 

Another hindrance to revivals was, such a neglect 
of discipline in a church as tolerated within its 
fellowship openly irreligious men. Barely have I 
known a. church of this description to be visited 
with a season of refreshing from the divine presence. 
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AnotfaeTi was the spirit of controversy. At no 
period, perhaps, have political animosities raged 
more fiercely in our comitry than about the year 
1800, embittering social intercourse, and invading 
the peace of families and churches. Sometimes 
this baneful spirit extinguished a promising revival. 
In cases not a few it was itself subdued and ex- 
pelled by the Spirit of God. But where the demon 
of political strife gained ascendency among a peo- 
ple, the sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost 
either did not come or did not abide. 

But no form of controversy during that period of 
revivals was so fraught with deadly mischief to 
the cause of religion as the clashing of rival Chris- 
tian sects. If I were to exhibit a tenth part*of the 
fSacts which lie before me on this subject, they would 
administer solemn admonition to Christians against 
that narrow sectarian zeal which would sacrifice the 
salvation of siimers and the honor of Christ to the 
interests of a religious party. I will cite only a 
nnj^ specimen, £rom the narrative of a revival 
which was in full progress in New Cambridge, Conn., 
and was suddenly arrested in this way.. ^ At that 
time a sectarian controversy about certain senti- 
ments, little connected with the essential truths of 
religion, unhappily arose, and for a time engaged 
much attention and conversatioiL This produced 
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disputes and ill feelings, and seemed greatly to 
divert from that anxious concern for the salvation of 
the soul, which had before prevailed. Although in 
a few weeks this dispute in a great measure sub- 
sided, yet this revival never recovered its former life 
and power. And there has appeared to be very few 
instances of conviction or conversion since that 
time." This shows the pernicious tendency of such 
controversies to check religious awakenings, and 
quench and grieve away the Spirit of God. 

I will only add under this head, that, in a few 
instances, the Holy Spirit was hindered among a 
people, by decided opposition on the part of the 
pastor, or leading members of a church. As there 
is a sin ^^ which shall never have forgiveness," when 
committed by obdurate contemners of Grod and his 
grace, — a sin that is unpardonable, not because it 
transcends the mercy of God or the merits of 
Christ, but because the sinner will be left to him- 
self, and therefore will never repent, — so a church 
whose minister or members revile the special work 
of the Holy Spirit, ascribing it to fanaticism, or 
Satanic agency, are sometimes left to wither under 
a judicial dereliction, like the mountains of Gilboa, 
on which there was neither rain nor dew. Some 
awful examples of this sort are upon record in the 
history of New England, especially after the time 
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of Whitefieldi in which there was more bitter oppo- 
sition to xevivalB than there has been at any other 
period before or since. I have in my eye, as an 
illustration of these remarks, a church of Connecti- 
cut, which not only refused to admit the revival 
preachers of 1740 into their pulpit, but publicly 
oensnred such of their members as went abroad to 
bear these preachers. Christ offered them a gracious 
irisiti but they desired him to depart, and he de- 
parted, leaving them to a seventy years captivity. 
God never again appeared to visit this place by his 
Spirit, in any thing like a general awakening, tmtil 
the whole of that generation, which virtually for- 
bode him to come, were in their graves. 

The next general topic on which I promised to 
remark, is — The exercises of sinners, under legal 
convictions. Concerning these, ministers are accus- 
tomed to discriminate between impressions and 
convictions. The former were often produced by 
qrmpathy, by solemn appeals to the passions, by 
alarming providences, or by dread of punishment 
The animal or social instincts, or self-love, were at 
the bottom of these excitements ; under their influ- 
ence sinners sometimes exhibited very hopeful ap- 
pearances ; seemed to be very anxious ;^^ resolved 
to lead a new life," — ^made up their minds," as 
they Hud, ^ to attend to religion as their immediate 
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and great concern/' — but soon they were as care- 
less as ever. These were mere impressions, some- 
times serious indeed, or even distressing, for the 
time, but more commonly slight and evanescent. 

Conviction of sin, on the other hand, has a deeper 
origin. It is a vivid sense on the sinner's conscience, 
• not of his danger chiefly, but of his guilt as a trans- 
gressor against God. This, conscience arrays before 
him in the light of the divine law, shows him its 
curse, righteous and dreadful as it is, falling upon 
I his own head, and no escape or remedy but through 
Christ. Now ministers who were skilful as guides 
I to inquiring sinners, deemed it of vital importance 
I to keep the above distinction prominent in all then: 

i: 

instructions and encouragements; whereas men of 
i impetuous temper and little experience often treated 
I anxiety in different sinners, as amounting to just the'' 

same thing as conviction of guilt, and thus attempt- 
ed to apply the remedy of the Gospel to hearts that 
had never been wounded for sin. 

But as you feel this to be a subject of special 
interest, I cannot in any way satisfy your inquiries 
so well as by pretty free extracts from the narratives 

<i to which I have so often referred. __ 

I 

1 The Bev. Jonathan AliUer, of West Britain, Conn., 

'\ speaking of the exercises of anxious sinners during 
a revival among his people in 1800, says : — > 
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^Thttj liETe at fint generally, though not univenallj, been 
prindpally affected irkh a sense of their danger of the wrath 
of Gody and all have resorted to their own works to conciliate his 
fiiTOTy widkMit that sabmission to him and reliance on Christ 
which the Gospel requires. While pursuing this course, their 
painful apprehensions of divine wrath have been gradually over- 
balanced by soocesnTe and increaang discoTcries of their guilt, 
and obstinate depravity of heart, until they have felt their entire 
dependence on the soTcreign, uncovenantod mercy of God, to 
renew their hearts. While in this situation, they have generally 
been sensible of dreadful heart-risings against God and his gov- 
emment; their distress of soul has often become so great as very 
mnch to interrupt, and sometimes wholly to destroy, their sleep, 
labor, Mkd appetite for fixxL* 

The venerable Samuel J. AGlls^ describing a simi- 
lar woik in Toningford, the same year, says : — 

** The subjects of it, in the first stages of their concern, have 
generally been filled with surprise and astonishment at their past 
CveSi And, seeing themselves in danger, have formed resolutions, 
and entered on measures, to amend their situation. ^Vhen led 
to a full d i scov e ry of their own hearts, and to an increasing con- 
Ticdoo of the impossibility of ever obtaining relief in their own 
way, they have felt very sensibly disturbed. They have been 
ready to plead in their own defence, when they have dared 
to do it, that they could do no more than they could, — that 
tbey never made their own hearts, — and that it was out of their 
power to change them. They have contended also against God 
fiir showing mercy to others while they were left; and even 
ibr gWing them esdstenee. But no sooner were they led to a 
di seof ti y of the justice of God in their condemnation,— to 
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see and to feel that the law was right and holy, and hell their 
proper place, than they found their mouths shut, and their com- 
plaints at an end." 

The next extract is from the nairative of Bev. 
Joseph Washbuniy of Farmington :— 

" The views and exercises of those under conviction were 
essentially the same, though very various as to the means and 
manner of their beginning, and of their degree of continuance. 
The greater part were for some time in a state of thoughtfulness 
before they were subject to much distress or conviction of sin. 
Several were awakened, and experienced great concern of 
mind, before they knew of any others in the society being in 
a similar situation, and before any thing unusual had been done 
to call up their attention. Some would point out what they 
supposed the means of exciting their concern. Others could 
recollect nothing in particular as having been the means of this. 
Yet, so it was, that reb'gion now appeared of infinite importance 
to them; and those things which a little before they could notv 
fix their attention upon, they were unable to banish from their 
minds. Some were suddenly alarmed and affected, chicfiy from 
sympathy, or the impressive scene of the meetings, and the solemn 
things they heard ; and in this way were excited to an exami- 
nation, which issued apparently in a genuine conviction of sin. 
And some few, afler having been proof against the power of 
sympathy, and passed unaffected through the most likely time, 
in a human view, were afterwards arrested, and caused to trem- 
ble at the bar of conscience. The conmiandment came, sin 
revived, and they found themselves in a lost and wretched state. 

**In the first stages of concern, the subjects were generally 
most affected with particular sins, and not so deeply sensible 
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of tho plague of their hearts. They considered themselves 

tnmsgreisori, and condemned hj the divine law. Innumerable 

ans of omisnon and commission would rise to the view of their 

mindf with the aggravations of having neglected divine calls and 

warningi, and abused great mercy ; and a sense of danger and 

6ar of divine wrath greatly affected them. 

''While in this situation, and being yet 'ignorant of God's 

lighteousnesB,' or the perfect purity of his nature, the extent and 

qHiitnality of his law, and the impossibility of salvation by their 

own doings, they have 'gone about to establish their own 

n^teousnesB,' — fled to external duties, — to prayer, — to res- 

olntioDs of amendment, and various schemes to recommend 

; themselves to the divine favor: and thus refused to submit 

1 

f themselves to tho righteousness of God, — the way of accept- 

I anee and peace by Jesus Christ 

I "As the wank of conviction proceeded, they were driven from 

thar varioos false refuges, and obtained a dearer view of the 
spiritual natore and extent of the divine law, and a more real- 
iaing sense of the corruption of their hearts, the fountain of 
iniquity and pollution withm, from which all actual sins flow.'' 

The Rev. Timothy M Cooley, of Grranville, Mass., 
descEibiiig the feelingB of anxious sinners in his con- 
gregation, says : — 

"Hiey encouraged themselves, that, by a few weeks' serious- 
ness and diligence in duties, they should prepare themselves for 
ngeaeratioii. A&w persevering for a while in these external 
duties, they thoa^ their prayers and cries had been sufficient 
to ptwail with God to show mercy. They secretly found fault 
wkk God ftr withholding his grace. The heart arose against 
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I divine sovereignty. Some thought hard of God for giving 

: comfort to others, while he denied it to them. The enmit/ of 

} the heart rose up, like a venomous serpent, against the Almighty. 

I Such exercises as these discovered to them the total depravity 

of their hearts. They felt convinced that the garment of self- 
righteousness, which was so pleasing to them, covered a heart 
full of oppontion to God's character. They were before con- 
vinced that they had been guilty of many outward acts of sin, 
but now they saw something of the fountain of pollution within. 
They were convinced that they had never prayed, read, or . 
cried, as God required. They still persevered in dudes, but 
seemed, as they expressed it, ' to grow worse and worse.' They 
discovered that God's law justly condemned them, and that they 
must be rescued by sovereign mercy, or sufier its awful sanc- 
tion." 

One more extract I shall add from a narrative of 
a revival in New Haven : — 

'* The causes which first impressed and awakened the subjects 
of the work were almost as various as the character which they 
previously sustained. One was awakened by reflecting on tho 
past; another by anticipating the future: one was impressed 
while trying to pray, in consequence of a resolution which had 
been previously made for the purpose. Some were excited to 
serious conaderation by dangerous sickness, from which they 
afterwards recovered. Some wore driven to seek consolation 
in religion by the pressure of heavy and painful trials. Some 
were arrested by a particular passage or paragraph in Scripture, 
which they had often seen and road before* Some were first 
affected by a particular discourse, or some part of a discourse. 
Some were taken hold of by a word spoken at random, or by 

6 
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conTemtioQ carried on with the deagn to prodace such an 
«fiect Some have been softened hj an affectionate, fenrent, and 
io^poftiinate prajer. Some have been impressed hj an exhortation 
at a conference or prajer-meeting. Some were first wrought 
vpoa by natural s^rmpathj, and were themselyes deepty dis- 
tressed, mereljr beocnse thej saw others in deep distress. Some 
bad an apprehension that thej were left to perish, while others 
wane chosen to salration ; and this had an effect to alarm them. 
Some could reeoDect the particular cause which first stirred them 
np ; others could not tell what it was which first awakened them 
to think seriouslj on these things. They found thb indeed to 
be the case, that their former repose was broken up, and their 
KMik audouf on the subject of salvation ; but what the cause 
was which fint produced in them these feelings thejr could 
not tefl. Some were deeply impressed by seeing others come 
fiirward and enter into solemn corenant with God. This, indeed, 
was the eante of seriousness to many. 

** The Tiews and feelings of the subjects of this work were in 
many respects alike, and in many respects dissimilar. Some, 
daring the fixmer part of their convictions especially, wore 
principally disturbed from an apprehension of the wrath of God, 
and the dread of future misery. They know that they had 
greatly sinned, and saw nothing before thom but a certain 
leaHul looking fm of judgment and fiery in^gnation, which shall 
devour all the advenaries of God and of Christ This stared 
diea in the face, deprived them of peace, and filled them with 
terror. Others were softened and grieved, instead of being 
aaytfed and terrified. They were cut to the heart to think that 
tlMj had sinned against a being of such infinite goodness, purity, 
and troth; one who had sent his Son into the world to die 
ftr gnil^t lost, and condemned sinners, and who had loaded 
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them with favors all their days, while they had requited him 
nothing but ingratitude, rebellion, and an obstinate persistence 
in a course of iniquity. This was their most trying reflection ; 
it pierced their very souls, and rent thehr hearts with anguish. 
Some could not tell what was the matter with them, and yet 
something within filled them with agitation and alarm; so 
that their souls were literally like the troubled sea when it 
cannot rest'* 

In the accounts of these revivals, it appears that 
the anxiety of sinners more commonly arose at first 
firom apprehensions of danger, or firom sympathy 
with the excitement of others aromid them. In 
respect to such as held out to be anxious, these 
feelings, in the progress of their seriousness, were 
generally succeeded by such views of God and his 
law, and their own hearts, as produced genuine con- 
viction of sin. In respect to this stage of their 
exercises, the Bcv. Joseph Washburn, whom I 
before quoted, remarks, that, while there was great 
variety among anxious sinners as to the degree and 
continuance of their convictions — 

'^Yet with respect to the points of conviction, or the truths 
in view of which the mind was affected, there was a very 
great uniformity. They were, almost without exception, brought 
to feel and acknowledge, previous to any permanent relief and 
hope, that they were wholly evil, and perfectly helpless 
in themselves ; that all their strivings and resolutions had been 
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in tncli a manner, and from sach motives, tliat tlioy woro 
noi merelx in vain, but were a practical rejection of the waj 
cf acceptance hy Christ ; that it was not in their hearts, and 
aeror would be, without divine influence, to ask for mercy aright, 
or to embnce Jesus Christ as he is freely oflbred in the Gospel ; 
that they were, therefore, in the hands of a sovereign God, 
law and Go^»el they had abused." 



Ab an example of those cases in which the 
enmity of the heart to divine tmth was most con- 
spicQonsy the sAne nairative states the feelings 
of an individual in his own words: — 

** I had a clear sense of my guilt, and experienced sensible 
opposition of heart against God, and against the doctrines of 
the Gctpeif which I heard preached. The Bible also was to 
ase a most painful and odious book. I could not endure to 
read it, — eveiy page appeared to be agiunst me. While in this 
■tnatioo, I looked on every side for relief I fled to every 
thing fiv reluge, but to God. For a time I strove hard to 
disbelieve the doctrines of the GoepeL I searched diligently 
to find ai|;nmentB agunst them, — particularly the doctrine 
of the endless, future punishment of the wicked. I listened 
to the aignments of the Universalists. Bnt all was in vain, — 
tiw Scriptures were decisive, — and I was obliged to admit 
the neeesrity of religion and an interest in Christ, in order 
to any true peace in this or another worid. Accordingly I 
Mt fl^yself very earnestly, as I thought, to obtain it,— labored 
hud to make my heart better, and to recommend myself to my 
Saviour. But finding all attempts of this kind fail, and that 
the opposition of my heart continued, I fled fbr refhge to 
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AntinomianisoL I thought it most -bo imposablo for a tinncr 
to lovo God, as long as ho supposed that his sins were not 
fox^ven, and that Grod was his enemy. I therefore endearored 
to think that Christ had died .for me in particular, and that 
my sins were all pardoned ; — hoping that if I could persuade 
myself of this, it would give me peace, and be unto me according 
to my faith, — or, as I now view it, my own self^tteiy. But 
I was not suffered to wrap myself up in this delunon. I next 
attempted to persuade myself that there was no such thing as 
free moral agency, or accountability, — but that mankind were 
mere machines, actuated by a blind and &tal necessity. But 
I was unable to reason myself into a belief of this. I had a 
consciousness of sin which I could not throw off. I felt my 
desert of misery, and the perfect reasonableness of my being 
required to give my heart to God. My heart, however, was 
still opposed, — his character and conduct I did not love, — 
especially his leaving me in this situation when he was able 
to deliver me, and did deliver odiera, and give them hope 
and comfort ; and whenever I heard of any particular instance 
of this, it caused the opposition of my heart to rise very high. 
I was told that I must submit I attempted to do it, — and to 
flatter myself that I did submit, — but my submission would last 
n<5 longer than 'till the character of God came clearly into view 
again. AAer these things, I had a lively sense that in all my 
strivings I had had no sincere regard to God, — but had been 
actuated in every thing by perfect selfishness. That all my 
cries to God had been more mockery, — flowing from a heart 
totally opposed to him. Never before had I such an Idea of 
the plague of my heart, or of the sensible enmity against God 
which an awakened sinner may be the subject of. My distress 
was now such that I thought I could not endure it I slept 
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but little, and, wbenerer I. awoke from sleep, my distreas and 
^i gnUh came upon me in a moment I had no relief, — and, 
irliat added exceedingly to my distreas, was the thought that 
it ifould probably not only be constant, but foreyer." 

As to the nature of those convictions that ap- 
pealed to be genuine, it may be remarked that the 
subjects of them manifested a deep sense of their 
entire alienation from God, and opposition to his 
character. They saw that an amiable temper and 
a moral life are of no account if the heart is 
supremely in love with sin. They saw that they 
were justly condenmed by the divine law, which 
they had continually broken in thought, word, and 
•deed; that they were utterly without excuse, as 
transgressors of that law; that, though repentance 
is their indispensable and immediate duty, they 
never should repent, if left to themselves, without 
special, divine influence; and that, if they should 
ever be saved, it must be through the merits of 
Chnst, applied to them by the Holy Spirit, through 
the grace of that Grod who has mercy on whom he 
win have mercy. 

That such views among anxious, unrenewed sin- 
ners were so distinct and uniform in different con- 
gregations is to be ascribed, under Grod, to the 
fidelity with which these congregations were in- 
starocled from the pulpit, and in private religious 
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meetings, as to the elementary traths of the GospeL 
The great r'eyiyal at Northampton in 1734| &c.| 
began with a sermon on the old doctrine of jnsti* 
fication by faith alone. And tiiongh great fault 
was foundi as President Edwards says, with the 
introduction into the pulpit of this subject, de- 
signed to counteract the ^^Arminianism which about 
this time seemed to appear with a very threatening 
aspect upon the interests of religion, yet it was 
most evidently attended with a very remarkable 
blessing of heaven to the souls of the people in 
the town." Thus it was in the revivals of 1800, 
&C.; different kinds of preaching made serious 
impressions on the hearers, but no sinner was 
brought thoroughly to feel his guiliy and lost con- 
dition, and his need of salvation by grace, except 
by being clearly instructed in the primary doctrines 
of the Bible. 

The degrees of excitement attendant on legal con- 
victions were very various in cases of different indi- 
viduals. There were some examples of extreme 
suffering. One who had for some time been in 
this condition, on being asked what were his feel- 
ings towards careless sinners, said, ^They arc 
to be pitied. An eternity of such torment as I 
experienced for a time by a view of the Divine 
character, and the happiness of others in serving 
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Qoif would be intolerably dreadfuL'' That these 
intense feelings of terror and despair were a reality 
4 was apparent to all who saw him. ^His friends 

{ fisaredi thai^ if his distress should continue and 

\ inoreasei he could not live. They trembled lest 

they should see in him the awful example of a 
I sinner plunging into eternal woe, rather than submit 

! to God. He waS| therefore, a subject of the ear- 

L nest prayers of God's people.'' 

I Another man of middle age, and strong, native 

I sense, in hearinj a sermon, was smitten with a deep 

( conviction of his guilt He said at once to him- 

sdf^ ^The salvation of my soul is of immediate 
and infinite importance; I now resolve that I wUl 
delay it no longer, but will immediately reform, and 
lead a new life." In this resolution he considered 
himself as immovably fixed. But in walking home 
alone, two difficulties came upon hiuL He had 
made this resolution in mere reliance on himself; 



' I and only a part of himself had consented to it 

Hb understanding and conscience were for it ; his 
icaiB and hopes were for it; his *vile, ungodly, 
obstinate heart' was against it His decision, and 
the comfort derived from it, were dashed to atoms 
when he came to look into himself. The whole 
of the following night he spent in horror, — without 
a moments sleep. The next day was a day of 
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anguish in view of his own guilt, and exposure to 
everlasting ruin. He tried to labor, but could 
not; — he heard another sermon, but found no 
relief. Instead of having his heart melted and 
mended, it became more obdurate still ; for he had 
been relying on his own selfish resolutions and on 
the means of salvation, and not on the God of sal« 
vation. A second sleepless night and a second day 
of anguish ensued. The third night, being ex* 
haustcd, he had a little broken sleep, but awaked to 
keener sufferings. About the dawn of day a new 
tmin of thoughts engrossed his mind concerning the 
absolute perfections of God and his administration, 
and the duty of unreserved submission to his wilL 
All was right on the part of God and the GospeL 
The fearful agony was over ; and the conflict was 
followed by a serenity which, he afterwards hoped, 
was the peace of God, passing all understanding. 
In this case the substance, without the exact phra- 
seology, is taken from one of the revival narratives. 
Repeated instances are mentioned, in these naira- 
tivcs, of mental distress so intense as to destroy 
sleep and appetite, to produce paleness and emaci- 
ation, and seriously to impair bodily health for a 
time. But of such cases it is proper to say, in 
passing, that they were exceptions to the general 
course of facts, and that, comparatively, they were 
few. 
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In a considerable proportion of the above cases 
there was some derangement of the animal system^ 
involying a predisposition to melancholy, and ex- 
posing the subject of it to great temptations. ^One 
knows not hoWi** says President Edwards, ^to deal 
with such persons; they turn every thing that is 
said to them the wrong way ; and there is nothing 
that the devil seems to moJse so great a handle of 
as a melancholy humor, unless it be the real corrup- 
tion of the heart" 

Having thus adverted to cases of extreme distress, 
it is necessary to add, as a remarkable characteristic 
of these revivals, that there were no instances of 
outcries, or of any public disorders, in religious 
assemblies. You will recollect, that, concerning 
auch things, which generally prevailed in his time, 
Preadent Edwards, in the early part of his ministry, 
speaks rather the language of encouragement than 
of censure. At a later period, indeed, when he 
wrote his work on Religious Affections, his views 
aeem to have been somewhat different 

The degree of regularity which will prevail in 
public assemblies under excitement will depend 
chiefly on usage and public sentiment ; and in relig- 
ious assemblies, this public sentiment will depend 
chiefly on the known views of those who are accus- 
tomed to lead in these assemblies. At a public 
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funeral in New England, no one of sound under- 
standing! even amid the keenest trialsi is expected 
to break forth into clamorous expressions of grie£ 
Whence then the loud wailings and howlings at a 
heathen funeral? Custom requires this in the latter 
case, and forbids it in the former. In the early 
Christian assemblies, it was a common thing for 
the preacher to be interrupted in his discourse by 
loud applauses, clapping, stamping, and waving of 
handkerchiefs. But the men thus interrupted were 
understood to be pleased with these things, and 
to invite them. Whereas men of solid dignity, 
like Chrysostom and Augustine, who frowned on 
these excesses, suffered no interruption. Now apply 
this principle to revivals. You know, that, about 
thirty years since, there was a powerful work of 
grace in the Western States, which resulted in the . 
saving conversion, doubtless,* of multitudes. But * 
this work was attended with disorders, which the 
best men condemned at ^e time, and which have 
been, the subject of their growing lamentation till 
now. How did these disorders begin ? and why did 
they increase? till simple tears and silent moans 
were exchanged for loud groaning, screaming, bark- 
ing, howling, swooning, and every form of violent 
convulsions. Preachers, to a considerable extent, 
approvied of these irregularities; and if they did not 
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directly encourage them, they were known to rejoice 
in them (and doubtless they did so with sincere 
xeal)| as tokens of the mighty power of Gk>d« 

Look now at the revivals of about the same 
peiiod in New England, in which hundreds of 
different places were visited by copious showers of 
divine inflnencci and in which thousands of sermons 
'were preached to crowded assemblies, solenm as 
eternity; in which hundreds of thousands listened 
to these with a deep, fixed, silent attention, while 
among these multitudes were many hearts bursting 
with agony, and many eyes streaming with tears ; 
and yet, throughout these scenes of overwhelming 
and awful interest^ not one instance is stated in 
which the order of the sanctuary or of the confer- 
ence room was interrupted by any irregularity. 
"Why, I say again, was God worshipped in one. 
region as the Grod of order, and in another as the 
God of confusion? Let ministers think of this. 
Let elders in the churches, and all men who are 
called to give direction and character to revivals, 
especially where there is a tendency to disorder in 
udigious assemblies, think of this. 

It was my intention to remark on the length of 
•convictions, and the causes by which this was appar- 
ently influenced in difierent cases. But this letter 
ou^ not to be further extended* 
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Gentlemen, — The exercises of hopeful converts 
is the next topic on which you will expect me to 
remark, in speaking of those revivals concermng 
which I have undertaken, at your request, to give 
some account I say hopeful converts, because this 
modifying word was generally used by ministers of 
that day, and because, affcer a lapse of thirty years, 
it seems to me a safer way of expressing the thing 
intended, than any unqualified phraseology. On 
this point I shaU have occasion to touch in another 
place. 

\ The first thing which I shall notice in regard to 

t those who became hopeful converts in these revi« 
\ vals is, that generally they could not fix on the 
exact time of their own conversion ; and that, in 
the few cases which were exceptions to this remark, 
the individuals concerned did not regard the change 
in themselves, at the time, as being conversion, but 
gradually came to the conclusion that it was so by 
subsequent reflection. Of this description I rec- 
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oUect but thiee cases mentioned in all the nanratives 

' of these revivals. One of these, in a letter written 

' three months afterwards, mentions the day in which 

j he then hoped that he experienced the new birth. 

• Of another it is said, that, ^ On retoming from a 

field, to which he had retired for secret prayer, all 

who saw him perceived in him a great alteration. 

He went out borne down with distress, and returned 

I full of joy. He now thinks [the account was written 

r four years afterwards], that, if ever he experienced 

a change of heart, it was at that time, though he 

then had not the most distant idea of any such 

thing. Another, who entertained a hope of having 

experienced a saving change, in writing to a firiend, 

specifies the evening in which this change was 

supposed to have taken place; but adds, ^at this 

. time I thought of no such thing.'' 

Besides these cases, doubtless there were others, 
perhaps many others, who could fix with more or 
less satis&ction on the particular time of their 
supposed conversion. But with the subjects of 
this work generally it was otherwise; nor were 
they encouraged by ministers to regard ^certainty on 
this point as belonging to the evidences of piety. 
The most judicious ministers viewed this matter 
much as Baxter did, who, in the midst of his emi- 
nent attainments in grace and through a long life 
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of devoted piety, never professed to know, or to 
think it essential that he should know, the exact 
time when he was bom again. Doubtless this view 
of the case is correct, according to the commonly 
received doctrine, that the regeneration of a sinner 
is an instantaneous work of the Holy Spirit, and,, 
to the subject of it, imperceptible, except from the 
subsequent exhibitions of the character and life. It 
was, besides, a very common fact, that those exer« 
cises which afterwards appeared to have been the 
commencement of holiness in a sinner's heart were 
regarded by himself at the time as a relapse into 
spiritual indifference. The reason seems to have 
been, that he lost his anxiety, and even forgot 
himself, in the all absorbing views of God and 
Christ and the Gospel which took possession of 
his souL Yet, while the fear of hell subsided, ^a 
deeper feeling of personal guilt, and of absolute 
dependence on sovereign mercy, was the invariable 
consequence. 

Dr. Charles Backus, one of the most judicious 
and able ministers of this period, said : ^ In 
those who appeared to become the subjects of 
saving grace, the first alarm was followed with a 
more foil discovery of their moral pollution. In 
general they said, that, when Divine truth first 
appeared in a new and pleasing light, they scarcely 
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thought of their own safety, or whether they were, 
or were noi^ convertecL They were abundant in 
acknowledging, that, if Gospel grace were not free 
j and sovereign, there could be no hope for such great 

* sinners as they were, who had not made any ad* 
j vanoes of themselves towards submission to the 

• win (tf God. None manifested high confidence of 

their conversion.'' 

The Bev. Dr. G. H. Cowles, formerly of Bristol, 
Conn., remarked concerning the hopeful converts 
among his people, that they generally found relief 
firom their distress in coming to just views of God 
« and his government ^ On discovering the glory of 
j ' the divine character, they felt a disposition to rejoice 

in God, whatever shoul4 become of themselves. 
Their minds were so engrossed by the great truths 
of the Gospel, that they thought little or nothing 
about their own salvation. Some have said it 
seemed to them that God's character would appear 
g^cnrions and lovely, even if they should be cast ofil 
Their love to God and his government appeared 
to (nriginate firom a real reconciliation to his holy 
character, and therefore to be essentially different 
firom that selfish love which arises from a belief that 
God designs to save us in particular." — Accord- 
ingly, it was by gradually finding in themselves a 
new and settled disposition to delight in the truths ' 
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'■ and duties of religion that they came to indulge a 
i hope of tlieir own personal interest in the great 

salvation. 

The Eev. Alexander Gillet, of Torrington, said: 

<< Previous to the new birthi the subjects of the work 

have. had clear convictions of their native dcpraviiyi 

— of the pride, selfishness, and awful stubbornness 

of their hearts. After they had experienced the 

I great change, they appeared to themselves worse 

i than ever. Then they could exclaim, ^ I thought I 

/ knew something of my heart before, but I knew 

nothing. It appears to me a sink of all treachery 

and abomination. How can I be a new creature^ 

and have my heart filled with so many vain 

thoughts,' " &C. Again, he adds : ^^ Another con* 

spicuous feature of the work is, that, when God had 

taken off their distressful burden, they at first hacl 

no suspicion of their hearts being renewed; but 

were rather alarmed with the apprehension that the 

I Spirit of God had forsaken them, and that they 

i were becoming more hardened than ever. In this 

'I situation, longing for the return of their anxiety, if 

I asked, ^ How does the character of God appear to 

you ? ' they readily answered, * Great, excellent, 

glorious. I wish for no other God to govern the 

world; — no other Saviour but Christ; — no other 

way of salvation but the GospeL' They wondered 
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wbat had become of their burden. In time, how- 
ever, experience taught them that their load was 
taken off in consequence of the heart's being brought 
to love that very religion which they had been 
opposing." 

The Bey. Br. Woolworth, in describing the. sub- 
jects of the same work at Bridgehamptoui L. L, 
said: ^When reduced to self-despairi they have 
Qsoally experienced divine manifestations. These 
manifestations, in some instances, have been im- 
mediate and dear at first, and connected with great 
peace and joy in God. But more commonly they 
have been slow and progressive. . The person has 
&lt calm, and experienced a degree of satisfaction 
in view of divine objects. But these exercises have 
not been such, at first, as to bring in evidence of 
their being new creatures. Many have continued 
in this state for a considerable time, some for weeks, 
without any apprehension of their being the subjects 
of saving grace. This has been the case till in- 
oteasing light, and a comparison of their exercises 
vriOk the Gospel, have led them on to a comfortable 
hope of their good estate.'' 

'Without multiplying these extracts, it seems 
peeper to remari^ that, in the narratives fiN>m which 
I have taken them, there is a peculiar coincidence 
in the above characteristics as to the exercises of 
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hopeful converts. And the coincidence is equally 
remarkable between these exercises and those de- 
scribed by President Edwards in the great revival of 
his time. He says : ^ It has more frequently been 
so among us, that,, when persons have had the 
Gospel ground of relief for lost sinners discovered • 
to them, and have been entertaining their minds 
with the sweet prospect, they have thought nothing 
at that time of their being converted. There is 
wrought in them a holy repose of soul in God, 
through Christ, and a secret disposition to fear and 
love him, and to hope for blessings from him in 
this way; and yet they have no imagination that 
they are now converted; it does not so much as 
come into their minds." 

To those who experimentally know the power of 
the Gospel, there is nothing incredible or strange 
in these statements. It results from the nature of 
that divine influence by which the sinner's heart is 
transformed from sin to holiness, that the change 
is imperceptible to himself at the time; it being 
afterwards manifested, and for the most part, grad- 
ually manifested, by its fruits. Besides, when the 
love of God is first shed abroad in a manV heart, 
while the same objects that kindle to holy rapture 
the soul of Gabriel are presented to his view, it ' 
were sixange if he could forget the God of the uni- 
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l vene, the Bedeemer of the world| and the grace that 

I exalts and honon this Bedeemeri in saving the 

goiltyi — it were strange indeed if he could forget 
t all these objectSi and limit his thoughts to his own 

t little sel£ The question of his own conversion, at 

\ ^ a season of such joyful and awful interest, is not the 

; chief object' of his attention ; ^ it does not so much 

; as come into his mind.'' Further still ; the sinner, 

'while unsanctified, may have some indefinite notions 
\ of what it is to love God and cordially to rely on 

Christi but he does not truly know what these 
I things mean, till he learns their meaning £rom 

•^ etferienee. It is not strange, therefore, that, after 

I" his conversion, he should exercise, for a longer or 

shorter time, what are truly Christian graces, with- 
out knowing that they are so. On the contrary, 
the most groundless confidence is commonly that 
f * which springs up at once to full strength without 

regard to evidence. 

I proceed to notice other exercises of hopeful con- 
verts, which are only a further development of those 
|l already mentione<L They had, in general, a deep 

feeling of their own guilt and ruin as sinners. I have 
already said, that convictions of this sort which pre- 
ceded conversion were often greatly increased after 
it; and why should it not be so ? A man in a dark 
loom is snntounded with objects which he does not 
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funeral in New England, no one of soxind under- 
standing, even amid the keenest trials, is expected 
to break forth into clamorous expressions of grie£ 
Whence then the loud wailings and howlings at a 
heathen funeral ? Custom requires this in the latter 
case, and forbids it in the former. In the early 
Christian assemblies, it was a common thing for 
the preacher to be interrupted in his discourse by 
loud applauses, clapping, stamping, and waving of 
handkerchiefs. But the men thus interrupted were 
understood to be pleased with these things, and 
to invite them. Whereas men of solid dignity, 
like Chrysostom and Augustine, who frowned on 
these excesses, suffered no interruption. Now apply 
this principle to revivals. You know, that, about 
thirty years since, there was a powerful work of 
grace in the Western States, which resulted in the 
saving conversion, doubtless,' of multitudes. But 
this work was attended with disorders, which the 
best men condemned at ^e time, and which have 
been, the subject of their growing lamentation till 
now. How did these disorders begin 7 and why did 
they increase? till simple tears and silent moans 
were exchanged for loud groaning, screaming, bark- 
ing, howling, swooning, and every form of violent 
convulsions. Preachers, to a considerable extent, 
approvied of these irregularities; and if they did not 
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directly encourage them, they were known to rejoice 
in them (and doubtless they did so with sincere 
xeal)| as tokens of the mighty power of Qod» 

Look now at the revivals of about the same 
period in New England, in which hundreds of 
different places were visited by copious showers of 
divine influence, and in which thousands of sermons 
were preached to crowded assemblies, solenm as 
eternity; in which hundreds of thousands listened 
to these with a deep, fixed, silent attention, while 
among these multitudes were many hearts bursting 
with agony, and many eyes streaming with tears ; 
and yet, throughout these scenes of overwhelming 
and awful interest, not one instance is stated in 
which the order of the sanctuary or of the confer- 
ence room was interrupted by any irregularity. 
"Why, I say again, was God worshipped in one. 
region as the God of order, and in another as the 
God of confusion? Let ministers think of this. 
Let elders in the churches, and all men who are 
called to give direction and character to revivals, 
especially where there is a tendency to disorder in 
neligious assemblies, think of this. 

It was my intention to remark on the length of 
•oonvictions, and the causes by which this was appar- 
ently influenced in different cases. But this letter 
ou^ not to be further extended. 
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into his handsi the agony was over^ and commonly 
was followed by a delightful tranquillity and joy in 
God. 

The Rev. Asahel Hookeii one of the ablest divineff 
and best pastors that New England has enjoyed, in 
remarking on the subject of the revival at Goshen, 
Coim.) in 1799, said: '^In many instances, when 
their attention was first arrested, they set out with 
apparent hope of working out their own salvation 
with ease and despatch. But the attempt served 
to show them that they were still working out 
their own destruction. Those who became event* 
ually reconciled to the truth, and found a comfort* 
able hope of their good estate, were led to such an 
acquaintance with the plague of their own hearts as 
served to subvert all hope arising from themselves 
and their own doings. They were shown, that, if 
saved, it must be not by works of righteousness which 
they had done or could do, but by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
according to the divine purpose and grace in Christ" 
He adds, as a distinguishing feature of the work, 
that the doctrines of grace were received by its sub- 
jects uniformly and with one consent ; though many 
of them had formerly ^< contemplated these doctrines 
with abhorrence.'^ 

In describing the exercises of hopeful converts. 
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'^. another point which deserves attention is, the sour< 

4 

j* and degrees of their enjoyments. This part of 1 

> subject I must treat with greater brevity than I h 

intended. The most striking characteristic of th< 

'; religious enjoyments may be described negative 

by saying, that they were not of the selfish kind. 

By this it is not meant that the true Christian 

' ^ indifferent to his own happiness, since the word 

Grod neither requires nor allows him to be so. He 

pinessy as he knows from the Bible and the tec 

mony of his own heart, is inseparably conjoined w: 

\ holiness. His hope, therefore, to be like Christ, a 

to be with him, is, of course, a hope of eteri 

I * blessedness in heaven. . But while he is bound tb 

I ] to regard the welfare of his own soul, of which he 

! : made the special and accountable guardian, in 

j manner which is not true of any other soul, it is x 

f ; his duty to regard the glory of Gk>d and the intere 

; .of the universe as subordinate to lus own individi 

» 

I ^ interests. The system which makes Grod the cem 

H of regard, and requires all to love him supreme 

i tends to universal harmony. But the system tl 

aUowB every one to love himself supremely, and 
regard God, and all other things, only with ultimt 
I xefoence to his own happiness, is a system of p 

j feet and eternal discord ; for it makes as many a 

tras of supreme regard as there are moral ageu 
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Such were not the feelings cherished in the revivals 
of which I am speaking. The hopeful converts were 
accustomed to distinguish between genuine and 
false enjoyment in religion, according to the brief 
specimen subjoined in the form of dialogue. 

A. ^' On what ground does the true Christian sub- 
mit to God, and rejoice in him 7 ^ 

B. ^ From a firm belief that he will manage all 
things in the very best manner for his great king- 
dom." 

A. << Whence comes the fancied submission of 
the hypocrite ? " 

B. '^ From an apprehension that by it he shall be 
a gainer; that without it, there can be no safety for 
him. As a refuge from evil he throws himself into 
the hands of God ; while the true Christian confides 
not from necessity, but choice." 

A ^ What is the object of selfish gratitude 7 " ' 

B. << A supposed personal interest in the partial 
goodness of God." 

il. '<In what does the truly pious heart chiefly 
rejoice 7 " 

B. ^ In the assurance that God will glorify him- 
self and glorify his Son in the salvation of sinners ; 
and that Christ, in dying for our redemption, has 
magnified the law, and made it honorable." 

The most common source of enjoyment among 
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those whose hearts were apparently renewed was 
£3and in contemplating the perfections of God. 
Their feelings were often expressed in language like 
this : ^ God is so glorious that I wish others might 
praise him foreveri even if I should perish.'' 

The Bev. Jeremiah Hallocki a patriarch of Con- 
nedicat revivals, described a man who had suffered 
intensely under legal convictionsi but afterwards in- 
formed his minister, that he now saw unspeakable 
predonsness in Christ; that it was his delight to 
pour out his heart in prayer for Christ^s dear minis- 
ters, for the cause of Zion, for the poor heathen, for 
lus enemies. Then, after a short pause, he said to 
Ids venerable pastor: ^ I wish you would pray for 
me, that I may be converted, if God can convert me 
consistently with his glory. Pray also for iny poor 
children, that God would convert them; not that 
they are better, or their souls worth any more, than 
my neighbor's.'' 

The Bev. Asahel Hooker says in regard to the 
religious enjoyments by which the new heart dis- 
covered itself: ^ In some it seems to be first appar- 
ent by a spirit of complacency in the perfection of 
God's law; in others, by a sense of his justice in 
the punishment of sin ; in others, by their approba- 
tion of his holy sovereignty ; and in others, by com- 
placency in the glorious character and all-sufficiency 
of the Bedeemer." 
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Connected with religious enjoyment, the case of 
; individuals is often mentionedi who, after indulging 
for a time some trembling hope in . their own behalf, 
have had a sense of their own sinfulness, so over- 
whelming as to lead them to think it impossible that 
they should have any grace. The dawn of a bright 
and joyful morning was succeeded in the experience 
of many, by clouds and darkness of longer or shorter 
continuance, and of various degrees of intensity, 
from painful doubts of their own sincerity to almost 
total despair. Nor was it an uncommon thing, that 
frequent alternations of hope and despondency oc- 
curred in the feelings of the same individual 

This leads me to remark, that another chamcteris- 
* tic in the exercises of hopeful converts was humility. 
In conducting these revivals so as to avoid the 
fanatical excesses witnessed in 1740, &c., which had 
occasioned the most lamentable results, ministers 
deemed it important that the simple truths of the 
i Gospel should be set before the mind in the plainest 

I manner, without violent appeals to the passions. It 
\ was their object, indeed, to make deep impressions on 
I the hearts of sinners, but to do this only by means of 
i the truth. Accordingly, the whole tendency of things 
'i was to produce exercises of the calm, solemn, pun- 
gent kind, rather than passionate and clamorous ex- 
atement In very few cases, if at all, were those 
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who had recently entertained hope called upon to 
exhibit themsdyes in a public assembly by telling 
their experiencesi or by any other mode of teaching 
others. Generally^ they viewed themselves as so 
ignorant and nnwortfayi that, instead of teaching 
others^ it became them to sit at the feet of the mean- 
esti to receive instroction. The great troths and 
duties of religioui too, were the chief topics of private 
conversation in families and neighborhoodsi rather 
than any ostentatious relation of personal experiences. 
The narrative of the revival in Goshen, ComL| 
says: ^ It is not usual for those who are hopeful sub- 
jects of mercy to seem wise in their own conceits, or 
to have high thoughts of their own experiences and 
attaiimients in religion ; but in lowliness of mind to 
esteem others better than themselves. The reason 
which accounts for the fact is its being a uniform 
diaracteristic of the work, that it has sooner or later 
led the subjects of it to a deep sense of their own 
imworthiness. It is not uncommon for them to 
tiiink that they are more vile than others, and that 
tiiey have less evidence of being sanctified than is 
usual with true saints." 



Of the hopeful converts, another narrative says : 
^ They have not manifested any appearance of spir- 
itoal pride and ostentation, and censoriousness to- 
wiids oflien,but a spirit of humility and meekness.'* 
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The temper which they generally manifestedi cor- 
responds remarkably with that described by Presi- 
dent Edwards. ^ When they are lowest in the dust, 
emptied most of themselves, and| as it were, annihi- 
lating themselves before God ; — - when they are 
nothing, and God is all, are seeing their own un- 
worthiness, depending not at all on themselves, but 
alone on Christ, and ascribing all glory to Grod ; then 
their souls are most in the enjoyment of satisfying 
rest; excepting that at such times they apprehend 
themselves to be not sufficiently self-abased ; for then, 
above all times, do they long to be lower.'' Yet 
this sagacious judge of Christian character says, that 
a spirit of censoriousness was the worst disease which 
attended the great work in his day. He speaks of 
some, whose habit it was very confidently to deter- 
mine from a little conversation with a man, or £rom 
hearing a minister pray or preach, whether he was 
converted or not And they were not at all scrupn- 
lous in expressing to others the opinion which they 
had thus formed concerning any one, whether he 
was a Christian or a hypocrite. But, in the glorious 
work of grace which prevailed at the beginning of 
this century, there was almost an entire absence of 
this hateful, self-complacent, unchristian spirit of 
censoriousness. " The loftiness of man was bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of men was made low; 
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mod the Lord alone was exited.'' Especially were 
yoathful professois of piety modest Then there 
were no beardless oracles to stand . forthi after a 
Christian experience, at best but very brief, and say 
of soch yenerable goides in the church as Mills and 
fTan/wOr^ that they did not nnderstand the subject of 
leviTalsy and were behind the spirit of the age. 

I come now to a distinct and very important 
branch of the remarks which I proposed to make, 
mpecting those who were accounted subjects of 
grace, namely, the treatment of them by ministers 
mnd Christians. 

In general, it was deemed indispensable to adopt 
such a course respecting persons of this description 
as should not tend to lead them into fettal mistakes. 
It was customary to describe them in a twofold 
manner, namely, by the views which they entertained 
of themselves, and by the views which ministers and 
pious people entertained respecting them. Accord- 
ing to the fonner method, such language as the fol- 
lowing was adopted: ^ A goodly number entertain 
liope." ^ The man, at length, was brought to view 
himself as a subject of grace.'' ^ His wife has since 
embraced a comfortable hope.'' ^ As the fruits of 
tills wodc, forty are rejoicing in hope." This phrase- 
ology es^fessed no opinion of him who gave the 
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narrative, respecting the godly sincerity of the per- 
sons described. What were their views concerning 
their own spiritual condition was all he nndertook to 
state. 

In using the other mode of description he did ex- 
press his own views of the persons concerned, but 
almost uniformly with some hypothetical adjunct 
denoting the caution which he thought it proper to 
use on such a subject For examplci when a minis- 
ter was called to speak of those who gave evidence 
of being truly converted, he adopted some of the 
various terms in common use to denote this, but 
nearly always by prefixing the word hopeful, or 
some other of equivalent import Thus he said, 
** We trust that seventy may be reckoned as hopeful 
converts.^' In other cases the phrase was, ^ hopeful 
subjects of grace ; '* — " hopefully renewed ; '* — 
" hopefully become pious ; " — " hopefully bom of 
God;" — "apparently reconciled to God;" — "in 
the judgment of charity they have become new 
creatures." It was not from accident, that, in the 
narratives of those revivals, where phrases of this sort 
are used about two hundred and twenty-five times, 
the qualifying word " hopeful," or something synony- 
mous, was used by all the writers, excepting fifteen 
times, in which " converts," " new converts," "young 
converts," were spoken of absolutely ; and three of 
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these fifteen cases were in a single narrative for« 
warded £rom Vermont.* It should be observed, toO| 
that among several thousand hopeful conversions, 
the case of only one individual is referred to as hav« 
ing occnned within the ^ week past;" while the de- 
scriptions generally apply to cases that occurred from 
one year to three years before the accounts were 
written* 

Some of the Revival Associations may, perhaps, 
think such particularity quite needless. But I recol- 
lect that a venerable father of the English dissenting 
church cautioned a young minister not to use the 
termsi ^thy servant,'' ^thy handmaid," in praying 
with ignorant, unconverted persons when danger- 
ously sick, lest they should draw some groundless 
conclusion in their own favor. For reasons far more 
weighty, when professedly speaking of the spiritual 
state of men, whose eternal interests may be put in 
jeopardy by a verbal mistake, the language we use 
should be such as cannot lead to misapprehension. 
In two cases, at least, within our own circle, devout 
young men, of small experience in revivals, have 
spoken to me, with a numerical statement of the 
^ convenions," — • ^ wonderful conversions," — which 

^ If there it any fiulnre as to nmnericel exactneH in this etate- 
t^ it moil be ao trifling m not to affeel the meriti of the oste. 
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took place in a particular neighborhood ^^ yesterday 
afternoon" and ^^last evening." In one of these 
cases, I was obliged to know that the ^^ converts," so 
unconditionally announced, spoke of their own sup- 
posed ^ conversion " witii profane contempt in the 
course of a few days afterwards. In the revivals of 
1800, &C., it is a prominent fact, that ministers used 
great caution in giving opinions concerning the 
spiritual state of living individuals, which they might 
apply to themselves. This remark, of course, does 
not apply to that class of tempted, mourning, doubt- 
ing converts whose evidences of sincerity were con- 
spicuous to all but themselves, and who needed 
special consolation and encouragement £rom their 
spiritual guides. 

You will anticipate another remark, which comes 
in connection with the foregoing statements, that it 
was not an object with the conductors of these revi- 
vals to encourage early hope. 

m 

Their theory was, that true religion, though it ex- 
ist for a while without a hope, will not perish, but 
will be the salvation of the soul ; but that a hope 
without religion will perish, and be the ruin of the 
souL One of the narratives says, ^^ It is affecting to 
see how jealous the subjects of the work have been, 
lest they should imbibe a false hope. Some whose 
hopes have been given up and renewed several 
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timesy still trembled lest they should fix down on the 
foundation of the hypocrite. Before conversion they 
had supposed a true believer to be free from sinful 
propensities; but when they find in themselves a 
heart deceitful above all things, doubts prevail, God 
withdraws, and they regard their hope as having 
been a mere refuge of lies." Another says, ^ Some 
having a delightful perception of the glory of God, 
began soon < to abound in hope ; ' but the greater 
part were brought very gradually to entertain a hope 
that they were reconciled to God." Another says, 
^In some instances, the enemy has attempted to 
divert people from their anxiety by premature hopes." ' 
Such was the general fact as to the dread which was 
felt concerning a fedse hope ; and the case, let me 
add once more, was just the same in the time of 
Edwards, who said concerning the class of persons 
now in view,— -^ They generally have an awful ap- 
prehension of the dreadfulness and undoing nature 
of a fidse hope ; and there has been observable in 
most a great caution, lest, in giving an account of 
their experiences, they should say too much, and use 
too strong terms." 

This is a subject of immeasurable importance and 
difficulty, concerning which Christian discretion set- 
tles some general jNrinciples, while the details of pas* 
toral praetioe must be adapted to the endless voHe^ 
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of circumstances and character found among the in- 
dividuals of a congregation* In what cases it is safe 
to tell a man who has recently been under solemn 
religious impressions (I mean, to tell him by words, 
or by any course of measures), that there is good ev- 
idence of his being a child of God, and what time is 
requisite that such evidence may be exhibited, are 
points on which every minister must judge as to the 
members of his own flock, and judge under the fear- 
ful responsibilities of the final day. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that the question has 
often been raised of late, What interval should there 
ordinarily be between hopeful conversion and public 
profession of religion ? And you may wish to know 
whether the experience of the churches to which I 
have been alluding throws any light on this question. 
It is easy to state facts with which I am weU ac- 
quainted from personal knowledge, and from the 
testimony of ministers. But the statement can be 
only a general one, it being impossible to fix with 
precision any limitations, that shall apply to all cases. 
As the continuance of legal convictions diflered from 
one hour to many weeks, and even months, in dif- 
ferent persons, so the evidence that a particular man 
is bom again may be more complete in a few days 
than could possibly be given in a whole year by 
another particular man, of very difierent character 
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and intellectaal habits. But the ministers of whom 
I have been speaking would not have encouraged 
the former man to enter the church in one week after 
his hope began; and that because more time for 
self-examination would be important to himself; 
and because the other man would be thereby en- 
couraged to a decidedly premature offering of him- 
self for membership in the church. 

Bfinisters urged it as the immediate duty of all 
men publicly to profess Christ; but to have them- 
selveSy and to exhibit to others, evidence of real 
friendship to Christi they deemed indispensable to 
consistency in this solemn transaction. The churches 
in GosheUi Norfolk, Torringfordi and others . like 
them, under the guidance of experienced and emi- 
nent pastors, never urged any one hastily to enter 
their communion. The most common time stated 
in the narratives between hopeful conversion and 
public profession was about six months. In one 
church, Butland, Vt, a shorter interval is mentioned 
than in any other case, and this was two months. 
There is, doubtiess, a liability to err on both sides 
of this subject ; but the present liability, if I mistake 
not, is to eiT on the side of too much haste. As I 
have no time now to give reasons for this opinion, 
I shall, if GUkI permit, resume the subject of prema- 
ture hopes and piofiBssions hereafter. 
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The spiritual watchmen in these churches gen- 
erally, when their faithful efforts were blessed to 
rouse sinners from their deadly apathy, took care to 
instruct them, in the conference room, and in pri- 
vate visits, as to the nature of true religion* And 
when they entertained hopes, they took care still to 
instruct them as to the evidences of piety. When 
they became candidates for admission to the church, 
the usual method was for the pastor, in company 
^ with the deacons, a committee of the church, and 
such of its members as chose to be present, to meet 
them for prayer and examination into their reUgions 
belief and experience, their motives in wishing to 
unite with the church, &C 

When these seasons of examination embraced a 
large number of hopeful converts of all descriptions, 
from hoary age to the bloom of youth ; especially 
when these came forward on the day of public 
admission to the church, no scene on this side the 
judgment could surpass the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. My limits do not allow me to describe to 
you the delightful and awful interest awakened by 
such a transaction in my own congregation* and in 
other places. 

Having, as you know, but imperfectly recovered 
from the severe effects of the last winter's influenza, 
I am called, in the providence of God, to the self- 
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of taking refuge, daring the approaching cold 
aeasoni in a southem climate. Wherever my lot 
may be casti should sufficient health be granted me, 
I shall resume my pen, and send you some remarks 
on the general results of these revivals, and some 
zefleddons adapted to the present state of our 
diuicbes. In the mean time may Ood bless, vnXk 
his special presence, the instructors and students of 
our beloved Seminary. May his Spirit sanctify 
yoo, guide your sacred studies, and prepare you to 
be revival preachers, qualified to labor for Him in 
the nineteenth century. 
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Gentlemen,— -Some general results of the revi* 
vals I have been describing, are now to be men« 
tioned. 

The cases of apostasy which occur among hope- 
fill subjects of renewing grace, always constitute an 
interesting topic of inquiry in narratives of revivals. 
These cases are lamentable indeed, if we regard 
only the individuals who thus apostatize ; but 
beyond comparison more lamentable still, if we take 
into view the consequences to the cause of religion 
generally. Hence in estimating the character of a 
past revival, the most judicious ministers and Chris- 
tians have thought proper to ask, ^^ What proportion 
of its professed subjects have fallen away ? ** Such 
an inquiry is reasonable, because it enters funda- 
mentally into the principles of that revival, and the 
methods in which it was conducted. 

In reviewing the glorious work of Ood, of which 

I have undertaken to g^ve you some account| the t 

fact is to be stated, to the honor of divine grace and 
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as a just testimony to the wisdom and fidelity of 
those who were the chief instraments in promoting 
this woik| that the cases of apostasy were very few. 
The Bev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, in referring to a revival 
which prevailed among his people sixteen years 
before, mentions one hundred and ten who united 
with the church, among whom there were afterwards 
a few apostasies ; but in the narrative of two sub- 
sequent revivals he states no instance of this sort 
'ExcepUng the above case, all these narratives, while 
they have special respect to this point, and while 
they extend to a compass of many hundred miles, 
and were generally written after a lapse of time 
sufficient for a full development of character, in ihe 
professed converts, yet mention but three instances 
of apostasy among the thousands that were added 
to the church. Besides these, a few others are 
leferred to as having entertained hopes, who fell 
away without having made a profession of religion. 
Now, on the supposition that there were more 
caaeB of defection, and even many more than are 
Induded in this statement, still I presume that the 
leal &ct, as to the small number of such defections, 
is without a parallel in the history of the church. 
But results so unusual did not take place without 
the influence of causes adequate to account for 
tiiem. Before these revivals the prevalent strain 
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of preaching, for a considerable period, had been 
such as to promote sound, doctrinal knowledge' in 
the churches. In aU the means, too, which were 
employed for carrying forward these revivals, min- 
isters proceeded with their eyes fixed on certain \ | 
things, which were then universally regarded as the 
mistakes of good men, in similar seasons of divine 
influence that were passed. It was perfectly well I 
remembered what an overwhelming tide— -partly of ^ 
sectarian acrimony and partly of xmhallowed pre* . [ 
judlce against all evangelical religion— -came in ^ 
upon the church, from the grievous indiscretions of r 
Davenport and others about 1740. It was remem- 
bered that the fanatical excesses of that period were 
followed by a dire reaction, in which, for a third of a 
century, special divine influence was vidthdrawn 
from the land. These facts, after the modem period 
of revivals commenced, made ministers cautious in 
their management. There were, indeed, occasional 
indiscretions. During a powerful work of grace, 
which prevailed in my childhood, a zealous preacher, 
at the dose of a public lecture, called on all impen-* 
itent sinners, ^ who would then make up their minds 
to be on the Lord's side," to rise and declare that 
purpose by speaking aloud. Scores of hearts in 
the assembly were ready to burst with deep anxiety, * 

but the incongruity of such a proposal, in the reg- 
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ular worship of God, was instinctiyely and generally 
felt After a dead silence of a few moments, nve^ or 

V six men rose, and made the declaration which was 

desired I was old enough to observe them all as 
they spoke; but among the blessed fruits of that 

;j work not one of these was numbered, and some of 

them soon became open infidels. But one other 
instance like this occurred within my knowledge till 
I became a preacher myself, and not one in all the 
revivals during my pastoral life. 

The small number of apostasies attending these 
revivals, I must now add, was owing to the ample 
instructions given by ministers as to the evidences 
of grace, and the incessant warnings on the dangers 
of self-deception. As this is a point of much prac- 
tical importance, I shall here give some extracts, as 
a specimen of the manner in which ministers were 
accustomed fo treat these subjects. 

The Bev. Asahel Hooker, at the close of a revival 
among his people, says of the hopeful converts: 
^ They have generally conducted hitherto as well as 
oonld reasonably be expected. It is hoped that 
their religion will not be as the early doud and the 
morning dew, that passeth away. But it is greatly 
to be feared that all will not persevere,-— that some 
will be found with a lamp of profession, but no oil 
in fheir lamp. * Many will say unto me in that day, 
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Lord, Lord, have we not ate and drank in thy 

presence?* to whom he will say, * Depart from me, 

I never knew you.' " Again he says : ** Whether all ^ 

those who appear to have set out, and to run well 

for the present, will hold on their way, and obtain 

the prize of their high calling, must be finally known 

by the event K some, of whom the best hopes \ 

have been entertained, should make shipwreck of 

the faith, return again to folly, and thus evince that 

they were never cleansed from their filthiness, it will 

determine no characters but their own. Some 

may have deceived both themselves and others, and 

their last state may be worse than the first" r 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, in the same spirit, j * 

says : ^* When I find Peter, an Apostle, deceived in 
Simon Magus, and hear him, when speaking of the 
frtith of Silvanus, using the cautious language, <a \ 

faithful brother, as I suppose,' it makes me tremble j f 

for fear how we shall hold out We cannot tell 
what shall be on the morrow, and man is ignorant i I 

of the heart Hence my desire is, that all whom I j! r 

have alluded to in the above narration will re- \]'i 

member that this is not an hour of boasting, but of . < t 

putting on the harness ; and that it still remains to . . ; 1 

be proved from their fruits whether they have true 
religion or not" 

It were easy to fill pages with similar quotations. 
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bat I will add only one more, from Rev. Joseph 
WasUbnriL ^ I would remark further, with respect 
to those whose experiences have been now related, 
and all who entertain a hope, and have been re- 
spected in this narrative, that, after all, it is very 
possible they may be deceived. We speak of them 
as hopeful converts, and we are bound in charity to 
do so, while they do not contradict their professions 
by their external deportment. But the Lord trieth 
the hearts. Whether their relief £rom distress and 
piesent hopes is the consequence of a renewed, 
humUe heart, or of their being left to blindness and 
self-deception, must be decided by their conduct, 
and by the light of the great day. As yet we have 
not been pained with any instances of special apos- 
taq^; but it is not improbable, that, among so many, 
some may prove to be stony ground hearers. May 
God, who alone is able, keep them from falling, and 
sfaengthen, establish, settle them, that they be not 
moved away from the hope of the Gtospel; and that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
aU things." 

The above extracts are sufficient to show what 
was the general habit of ministers in warning their 
heaien against that presumptuous confidence which 
is the prolific origin of apostasies in revivals. A 
seal perhaps equally sincere with theirs, but more 
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impetuouB, may censure the course they pursned ob 
cantious to an extreme. I cannot view Uua censure 
as just, While I regard the solid CroitB of a reTival as 
consistiDg in the addition to the cborch of ' such aa 
shall be saved ; ' not sach as will become apostates 
and reprobates. 

Among the happy frnits of these revivals, the 
decided tone of practical piety which they produced 
ought to be mentioned. 

It was a common thing that the hopeful conTcrts 
exhibited a strong desire for improvement in re- 
ligious knowledge. The time which had been 
employed by the yonng in scenes of frivolous amuse- 
ment, and by the more advanced in idle conver- 
Bation, was devoted to the study of the Bible and 
other useful books, and to attendance on meetings 
designed especially to promote their advancement 
in intdlectual and spiritoal knowledge. Under this 
impulse of reli^us feeling, the' progress actually 
made by many in a correct understanding of Chris- 
tian doctrines was greater in one month than it had 
been during thdr whole lives. As to the peofde of 
my own charge, I cannot, speak on this sulked 
.without recollections of the most intense interest 
]^om tiie beginning of my ministry, my attention 
had been directed towards one standing obstacle to 
the preacher's success, namely, that the greater 
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proportion of his heaiera come to the sanctuary 
expecting to be merely passive under his preaching. 
They calculate to understand and feel only so far 
as he compels them to understand and feeL It 
would be out of place to dwell on this point, except 
to mention one of the measures adopted, to transform 
tills class of persons from passive into active hearers 
of the GtospeL This was a meeting of the young 
people, once in two weeks, at which each one was 
at liberty to give in a written composition on some 
important subject previously assigned, and on which 
it was my usage previously to piceach. When this 
antidpated sermon was delivered, the aspect of the 
whole assembly was that of eager listening to the 
discussion of a subject, on which one or more in a 
large proportion of the families was expecting to' 
write, in preparation for the public meeting. It 
must suffice to add (for there is no room for details), 
that the youthful converts trained in this manner 
rapidly outstripped, in religious knowledge, the 
older members of the church. Indeed, they sur- 
passed in their attainments the most sanguine hopes 
that I had entertained. The habit of active, in- 
telligent attention to preaching, which thus became 
established in the congregation, particularly the 
younger part of it, was a subject of special remark 
to ministers who occasionally preached in my. pulpit 
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'Wherever these revivals prevailed, they were 
attended by a manifeet increase in the religions 
observance of the Sabbath, and the duties of family 
reli^n. 

The narrative from Killingly, Conn., says, that, 
previona to this season, ** public worship was greatly 
ne^ected by many whole familiea ; but now we see 
them flocking to hear the Word of Giod on the 
Sabbath and at other seasona. In our public meet- 
ings the solemnly is like going to the judgment. 
'While there were formerly but very few who called 
upon the name of the Lord in family prayer, now 
almost whole nei^borhooda have engaged in this 
duty ; so that if one were to pass among them at 
certain seasons he would be constrained to say,— 
Surely Ood is in this place ; — parents devoting 
themselves, their little ones, and all that they have, 
to the Lord." It was a common testimony of these 
narratives, that the attention given to family re- 
ligion was much greater, some of them say "ten 
times greater," than it had formerly been. 

Another memorable fruit of these revivals was 
seen in the harmony that existed among Christians. 
I have adverted to two important causes which 
operated to produce this harmony, — firat, the thor* 
ongh system of doctrinal preaching which prevailed, 
and by which the obniches were prepared to em- 
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brace those views of evangelical truth which were' 
correcti without falling into angry coliision about 
tfaeiDi during a revivaL And, secondly, the happy, 
I might say, perhaps, unexampled, agreement of 
ministers among themselvesi as to the proper means 
of conducting these revivals. 

In the great outpouring of the Spirit under the 
preaching of Whitefield and his associates, families 
and churches were rent asunder with violent di- 
visions. Wrath, bitterness, and evil speaking were 
too prevalent among the professed Mends of re- 
ligion, and even among ministers. But as God in 
his mercy would have it, in the revivals of 1800, &c., 
things were in a state totally different. Ministers 
had but one heart and souL All drank into one 
spirit, preached one Gospel, and cast their influence 
into one common stock ; each laboring in his own 
sphere, and still aiming to encourage the heart and 
stxengtfaen the hands of his brethren in every pos- 
sible way. Nor did this seem to be any other than 
a matter of course. I did not dream of heart- 
burnings and clashing influence among ministers, 
in revivals too, till I lived to witness these things 
amid other scenes than those where my happy lot 
was originally cast. It would be a testimony to 
the sanctifying power of the Gospel, at once un- 
questionable and delightful, if I should enumerate 
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the instances in which stubborn and protracted, and 
apparently incurable, divisions in school districts, 
parishes, and towns, and, what is ordinarily the most 
hopeless form of dissension, the acrimony of political 
strife, were hushed into tranquillity by a revival of 
religion. It is enough to say, that contentions, 
involving individuals and families, and extending 
often to entire communities, threatening most dis- 
astrous consequences, were quietly submerged in 
the great concerns of the soul and eternity. In 
many instances, those who had been for years 
arrayed against each other in the ranks of opposing 
' parties, bowed together before the heart-subduing 
influence of the Gospel, sat down together as 
brethren at the table of their conunon Lord, and 
found his banner over them to be love. 

Another conspicuous trait in the influence of 
these revivals was, that they taught ministers hu- 
mility. Those whose labors were most signally 
blest for the conversion of sinners were the same 
men who took the lowest place, before God in 
prayer, ascribing all the success of their ministrations 
to Him. Scarcely was a sermon heard, or an ad- 
dress to the throne of grace, which did not distinctly 
recognize tiie sentiment of Paul, — ^ Neither he tlutt 
planteth is any thing, nor he that watereth, but Qod 

that giveth the increase.'' One of the most eminent 
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ministere of that period * said to me, ^ I never fully 
understood the apostle's comparison of ministers 
to * earthen vessels/ till I saw, in a revival, the utter 
inelficacy of my own preaching to save a single soul, 
without divine influence.'' Another of them f said, 
^ There is joy and hope in Ood; and I desire to be 
thankful to him that he has allowed me to stand and 
behold his glorious work; though I must confess 
that I never felt so useless since I entered on the 
ministry. God hath wrought ; and to his name be 
all the glory." It- was in mercy to the churches 
that the predominant influence in the management 
of these revivals was among men of this spirit; 
men who were not disposed to overrate their own 
instrumentality, and who were qualified to estimate 
with candor the labors of their brethren. Rash, 
heady, censorious ministers, if there were such, had 
no opportunity to become conspicuous. Indeed, 
daring all these wonderful displays of divine mercy, 
over so great an extent of country and for so long 
a period, I never heard of a single vainglorious 
preacher thrusting himself into the sphere of regular 
pastors, and assuming before their people to be 
more skilful than they in converting sinners. That 
man is but little qualified to be a teacher in the 
church, in seasons of special divine influence, who 

• B«T. Anhel Hooker. f l^^* Jeremiah Hallock. 
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has not himself been taught humility f — the first 
lesson, of the GospeL -^ 

These revivals illustrate at once the indispensable 
necessity of means, and the sovereignty of divine 
grace. As to the first part of this statementi all theo- 
ries may well be superseded by the simple evidence 
of facts. What is this evidence ? When the Spirit 
of God comes among a people by his awakening in- 
fluences, look at the solemn assemblages which throng 
the sanctuary and the conference room. Look at 
the unwonted earnestness with which old and young 
search the Scriptures. Plainly the whole aspect of 
a congregation is decisive testimony, at such a sea- 
son, that some strong impulse is moving them to 
special attendance on means; and this impulse is 
unquestionably firom the Holy Spirit Hence the 
individuals who in such a time remain in heedless 
unconcern about their own salvation, so as to neglect 
and despise the regular means of grace, bear the 
stamp of reprobation on their foreheads, and their 
case,' while remaining as they are, is universally re- 
garded as hopeless. Not a single instance appears, 
in all these narratives, 6f any person who was appar- 
ently converted to God, without a previous, solemn 
excitement to attend on the means of salvation* 

But while this is the ordinary method in which 
sinners are converted, no^'promises of regenerating 
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grace aie made to the unregenerate. There is no. 
^1 I certain connection between the sanctification of any 

^ ' j unholy man, and attendance on means, as he does 

ill attend on them ; because the promises of the 60s- 

! I i pel are made to nothing short of repentance. As the 

subject of those exercises which usually precede a 
spiritual renovation} his case may be very hopeful 
compared with others around him ; but all is dread- 
ful uncertainly as to the result From the most 
promising stag^ of such exercisesi multitudes have 
relapsed into a state of deadly apathy or infidelity. 
Among awakened sinners, God in his sovereignty 
renews some to eternal life, while he leaves others to 
perish in their voluntary rejection of the GospeL 
Among unawakened sinners, too, the same sover- 
eignty is exercised. Of this, the narratives to which 
I have so often refened furnish most conclusive evi- 
dence. The Bev. Jedidiah Bushnell, in reference to 
a work of grace in Otsego county, said : ^ The An- 
(. ■ gel of God's presence evidently went before the 

preaching of the GospeL Only the reading of a 
text of Scripture, or some sentence from a preacher, 
would have more effect upon an audience than whole 
labored discourses in time of religious declension. 
Grod held the work in his own hand. Creature 
prayed and used means, but God wrought the salva- 
tion; to his name be all the glory^'' 
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The Bev. Doctor S. Shepard said of the same 
work in Lenox: ** The immediate hand of Omnipo> 
tence was stxildngly displayed in it. It was preceded 
by no providential occurrences that were nncom- 
mon. Beligious instruction was no other now than 
it had been. The apostle knew what he said when 
he Bpoke these memorable words, ' We have this 
tzeasore in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.' " 

The JElev. Mr. Hailock said : " Dreadful experience 
proves that men are indeed morally dead. Theii 
hearts are harder than rocks, deafer than adders, and 
more atubbom than the sturdiest oaks. That which 
will break down the rocka and tear up the oaks will 
have no effect on the carnal mind. As means did 
not begin this work of themselves, so neither did 
they carry it on. But as this was the work of the 
Omnipotent Spirit, so the effects produced, pro- 
claimed its sovereign, divine author. One was taken 
here, and another there, — often where we should 
least expect it. I have seen some, under the most 
awakening judgments, as thoughtless as ever, — 
others in foil health and prosperity pricked in the 
heart" 

The Bev. Mr. Hooker said : " It is the evident de- 
sign of l^vidence to confound all attempts, which 
shoold be made by philosophy and human reason, to 
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aooount for the effects wrought, without ascribing 
tfaem to Giody as the marvellous work of his Spirit 
and grace. The effects were not only such in them- 
selves as made it impossible to account for them by 
any of the known principles of human nature, or the 
influence of natural causes ; but such a diversity in 
the antecedent characters, habits, and circumstances 
of the subjects, renders this still further impossible." 
The history of these revivals shows that the genu- 
ine tendency of such seasons is to render Christians 
grateful, watchful, and fervent in spirit Many, 
doubtless, must be viewed as sincere Christians who 
are not consistent Christians. The wise and the 
foolish slumber together, while the bridegroom tarries. 
But when the Redeemer comes in the triumphs of 
his grace to visit his churches, then his true follow- 
ers are seen waking £rom their apathy, and going 
forth to welcome the King of Zion with an energy 
and earnestness and ardor of affection greatly sur- 
passing their first love. Then, too, it is seen that the 
highest fervor of experimental religion, instead of 
being forced only among the weak and illiterate, is 
often associated with intellectual strength of the 
first order. As a proof that such fervor may be en- 
tirely distinct £rom fanatical excitement, I would 
gladly insert here two letters, which passed between 
Judge Beeve of Connecticut and Judge Boudinot of 
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New Jersey, both in fhe full matorily of iheir powersi 
and well entitled to the high rank which they held, 
even among the educated men of their time. But 
my limits allow me only to give a few extracts from 
the reply of the latter to some inquiries from the 
former, it being a time of revival in the places 
where they severally resided. These extxacts, while 
they rebuke the languor of lukewarm Christians, 
give a testimony (incidental indeed, and therefore 
the more valuable) respecting the judicious order 
maintained in the church at Newark, to which the 
writer belonged. 

^Although a large number gave sufficient evidence 
of a real change of heart, before December, yet none 
of them came forward;— -as great strictness and 
caution are observed with us. On the first Sabbath 
in March, the Lord's supper was administered again. 
Of those who had been previously propounded, 
ninety-seven appeared and joined the church. It 
was one of the most solemn days I ever experienced. 
The house was crowded; at least two thousand 
people were in it, and upwards of five hundred com- 
municants. Twenty-two adults and eight infants 
were baptized. We expect at least one hundred 
more will join the church on the first Sabbath in 
June ; there are at least as many more under con- 
victions; and, blessed be Ood, we have no reason 
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to tiiink that the work has ceased. Surely this is 
wonder and love indeed, beyond degree; wonder 
without end to angels, and love without bounds to 
men. How should the praises of this adorable Mes- 
siah live upon each believing heart and ascend from 
erery redeemed tongue ! The believer's very silence, 
as well as his voice, should praise him ; and when 
his tongue is not heard, his life should be more than 
eloquent, and declare by the most convincing argu- 
ment the glories of the great ImmanueL Let Chris- 
tians, as prisoners of hope, fly to their strong-hold. 
Blessed be Ood, there is a covert from the storm ; 
and though his wrath is shaking, and will shake, our 
guilty g^be, his people are safe in that covert. Let 
us then say firom the heart, Ck>me, Lord Jesus ! come 
quickly, let what will become of our worthless 
names. Whether we meet in this world or not, I 
trust and hope, that, through the sovereign, unmer- 
ited love of our glorious head, we shall meet each 
other, washed in his blood and clothed in his right- 
eousness, in that place of rest prepared for his people, 
where it is blessedness enough to know that we shall 
he like him.'' 

No reader of this letter, I presume, will wish me 
to apologize for the length of this extract, which 
brings to view two such laymen, of the last genera- 
tion, amid the severe pressure of official engage- 
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ments, coxreBponding about a revival. Venerable 
Christian friends! tboy have met in their eternal rest 
above, and know by actual fruition, the blessedness 
of being like Christ. I hope that I may add, with- 
out offence to any one, that the value of such papers, 
aa permanent statistics of the church to be read by 
survivors, is very different from that of ephemeral 
letters, written by young men and women, purports 
ing to be accounts of revivda, and too often published 
by Christian editors under the head of religious in- 
telligence. 

All that now remains, gentlemen, to complete the 
plan which I proposed to adopt in these letters, is to 
make some general remarks, in view of the facts 
which have been stated. Tiiis I shall do, with leave 
of Providence, at a convenient opportunity. In the 
mean time I remain very affectionately yours. 



LETTER YL 

GentlembKi — In examining the narratives of 
those glorious revivals, with which God was pleased 
to visit onr churches at the commencement of 
this century, my chief difficulty has been that of 
selection* The brevity which I at first prescribed to 
myself it soon became apparent, would be inconsist* 
ent with any adequate view of the main facts and 
principles which came within the range of observa- 
tion* To the historical sketch of these facts and 
prindples, which I have aimed to give with fidelity, 
I shall now subjoin some general remarks* In these, 
special regard will be had to my younger brethren 
in the ministry, and to the members of our beloved 
Seminary, who expect soon to become guides to 
souls. Should the opinions which I shall now ex« 
press, on any doctrinal or practical points, contra- 
vene the views of others, -they will, I trust, be 
weighed with candor ; and only so far as they are 
found to be scriptural and reasonable are they enti- 
tled to any regard 

(106) 
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My first remark ie, that revivals of religion ex- 
liibit the sovereignty of God in its true light, as 
connected with the best eocouragement to fidelity in 
Chriatiau ministers. 

There is a kind of Antinomian orthodoxy, which 
abuses the doctrine of divine sovereignty by so 
representing man's dependence on it as virtually to 
excuse him from ail obligation to obey the Gospel. 
A minister who believes that there is no indepen- 
dent efficacy in means to convert sinners may gradu- 
ally transmute this unquestionable truth into error ; 
and may preach as though he believed God to be in 
such a sense a sovereign, that there is no connection 
whatever between a faithful, powerful exhibition of 
the truth, and the sanctiiication of men's hearts. 
Such views, doubtless, he may honestly cherish, 
ftom reverence to God ; but they tend to paralyze 
his own ministrations, and to spread the slumber of 
death over his hearers. 

There is, on the other band, a presumptuous 
orthodoxy, which virtually denies the sovereignty 
of Qod; and maintains that every faithful preacher 
will certainly be successful in converting his hearers. 
The ground really taken is, that the result depends 
entirely on human instrumentality, and not at all 
on the sovereignty of God. This tends to cherish 
ministcziat pride and ' vainglory when success is 
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grantedi and utter discotiragement when it is with* 
held 

Whati then, do we mean by God's being a sover- 
eign ? Not that he acts in any case without reason ; 
but that he acts without disclosing the reason to us. 
He acts as a sovereigUi too, where he is at liberty 
as to his own promisci or as to the immutable 
principles of rectitudci to do the thing or not to do 
it A sinner repents. God is not a sovereign in 
forgiving that sinner. He is bound to do it by his 
Word. God sustains his church, so that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it ; but he is bound 
by promise to do this. So it is never said, ^ Whom 
he will he justifieth, and whom he will he condemn- 
ethi'' because the justification of a believer is a 
judicial proceeding, governed by principles entirely 
distinct £rom sovereignty. But efiectual calling 
stands on the footing of strict sovereignty ; so that 
here, ^ he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth.'' When it is said, 
iheni that a ^fiedthful preacher of the truth will 
certainly be successful," some explanation is need- 
ed. Is it meant that the truth by its own inherent 
efficacy will convert sinners? Then no interposi- 
tion of divine sovereignty is required. Or has God 
psomised to give his truth this converting efficacy, 
whenever it is fidthfolly pfeached? Still he acts 
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not aa a sovereign, but as he has bound hiniBelf 
to act 

What do we mean by a faithful preacher? Cer- 
tainly not that he is a perfect man or a perfect 
pnlpit orator. Not that he preachea as much truth 
in one sermon as Paul sometinieB did; n<a that be 
preaches as many thousand sennons, and with as 
oreipowering an eloquence, as "Whitefield did. But 
that be preaches the gospel clearly and earnestly, 
though perhaps with Bubordinate powers of impres- 
sion. 

And what is meant by his being successful ? Not 
that all his impenitent hearers will be converted 
under one sermon, nor in one year, nor in the whole 
course of his ministry. Iiet us decide bow Mthful 
we mean, and bow Bucceeafhl; and then say what 
is the ground of certainty that so much fidelity will 
be attended with so much success. We most find 
this certainly either in the state of the human heart 
and the nature of truth, or in the promise of God. 
But it is to be found in neither. AH we can fuxip- 
erly eay is, that the general current of the Bible, 
and of Divine Providence, holds out a high proba- 
bility that decided faithiuiness in preaching the 
gospel will be attended with a good measure of 
success. It is a probability, auch as is deemed an 
adequate encouragement to earnest endeavors, in 
10 
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hnsbandryi in medicinei in all cases where means 
are to be employed The faithful preacher, then, 
may labor in hope, nay, it is his duty to labor in 
high and animated hope, that God will bless his 
efforts to the salvation of some perishing souls. 
Still, his hope is in that sovereign mercy which 
has promised to render the gospel effectual to the 
conversion of multitudes of our lost race, but has 
not promised to convert all his hearers or any of 
them. . This places him between despondency and 
presumption; just the condition to call forth the 
powers of a Christian minister to the best advan- 
tage. If he supposed himself able to convert his 
hearers at any time, or at any time able to bring 
Grod under the obligation of a promise to convert 
them, he might sink into remissness. But while the 
question .is, ^ can these dry bones live ? " and the 
only answer is, ^ O Lord Grod, thou knowest," the 
fedthful pastor, in his deep solicitude for dying sin- 
ners, will proclaim the warnings of the gospel with 
no less earnestness, and with much more hope of 
success, than if his sole reliance for their salvation 
were on himsel£ 

• The gospel is the power of Grod to salvation 
just so far as he is pleased to render it so by his 
Spnit To many it is ^ the savor of death unto 
daathi'' not through any fiault of the preacher, but 
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through their own stubborn depravity. The wicked 
man may be faithfully warned, and yet die in his 
iniquity; but his blood wiU be upon himself, and 
not upon the watchman. Though Israel be not 
gathered, the faithful prophet will have his reward ; 
every syUable of truth that he utters will glorify 
God as really ^in them that perish" as in **them 
that are saved." 

My second remark, which stands in close connec- 
tion with the foregoing, is, that the special blessing 
of God usually attends only that kind of preaching 
which exhibits in due connection, the accountabiliiy 
of sinners, and their dependence on divine grace. 

This is a grand characteristic of revival preaching, 
that it bears down upon the conscience of the sin- 
ner, with the solemn claims of the gospel to <* work 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling « 
while it shows him that it is *' God who worketh in 
him to will and to do, of his good pleasure." The 
preaching that does neither of these, or that does 
one and not the other, is radically wanting in pun- 
gency and power. And this is just the defect 
which renders nugatory a large proportion of pulpit 
discourses. 

You are soon to become embassadors for Christ 
Suppose you should tell sinners that they are under 
a law, modified and mitigated now from its original 
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strictness to suit their fallen condition; that the 
gospel regards men as wretched rather than as 
guilty ; that it is their duty to exercise godly sorrow, 
not lor their depravity, but for their deplorable impo« 
tence to do any thing which God requires. You 
tell them to do the best they can; to wait Grod's 
timCi relying on his help when it is sincerely sought. 
Ton put them on a round of external duties, in each 
of which there is confessedly no obedience of the 
hearty and in respect to each of which they may 
comply with your directions in every punctilio, and 
yet perish eternally. Now, who has authorized you 
to instruct dying sinners in this manner ? to repre- 
sent their dependence on God as being such, that, 
if they do perish, the blame will be upon him and 
not upon themselves ? 1£ there is no preaching in 
our time which avowedly takes this ground, there is 
too much which approaches it so far as to neutralize 
the force of obligation to immediate repentance, by 
administering a deadly quietus to conscience. 

But suppose you fall into another extreme (for 
there is another), and devote one half of your time 
in the pulpit to prove that sinners have power to 
repent. Is it preaching the whole Gospel to incul- 
cate so laboriously what Christ and the apostles 
never preached, but always took for granted ? Look 
Huongfa the sermon on the Mount and the Pentecost 
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sennon of Peter, and what proportion of either is 
occupied with this discussion? Not one word. 
You convince a man by condusiye argument 
(what indeed he knows by his mere consciousness, 
without any argument), that he is a free agent,-— 
is he therefore a Christian ? Not at alL You have 
not instracted him in the great truths of the gospel, 
and he may believe all you have said, and perish; 
nay, may perish because, he believes, contrary to 
your intention, that this is the whole gospel. For •• 

though he admits fully your main proposition, that j 

ha is a free agent and has power to repent, his own 
false logic of heart infers that it is as easy for just 
such a sinner as he is to repent, as to remain impen- 
itent; and thence again that just such a sinner (not- \^ 
withstanding his utter aversion to holiness) is as ,^ 
likely, of his own accord, to repent, as to remain |) 
impenitent; nay, much more likely, as an infinite 
preponderance of motives on that side must prevail 
with a free moral agent. Of course, he need not be j* 
anxious ; for a work so easy to be accomplished at !^ 
any moment may be safely postponed for the pres- ' 
ent This belief, therefore, is a practical falsehood, 
-—because the Bible says, and experience says, that 
multitudes throng the broad way against light and 
evidence and warnings ; while few. enter the narrow 
way, and live. His .belief is also a fatal falsehood 
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in its lesnlt. It leaves him to rest in impenitence 
because he believes but a part of the tmtL 

Now give him true insiractioni that he cannot 
misonderstandi by showing him the sunple distinc* 
lion between natural and moral inability. Preach 
to him his own complete powers of moral agency, 
and his obligation to immediate repentance. Then 
ahow him another truth, which does not extenuate 
his guilt), but aggravates it to immeasurable crimi- 
nality, namely, that he is opposed to Grod, and never 
win submit, unless sovereign grace shall interpose to 
subdue his opposilioiL The man now feels himself 
to be in solemn circumstances. You load him down 
vriXii responsibility, guilt, danger, — a triple weight 
that crushes him and makes him cry out Con- 
science shows him that his wickedness is to be 
charged not upon Adam or Satan or God, but upon 
his own single sel£ Conscience kindles a hell in his 
bosom ; and the Bible shows him a hell flaming be- 
neath his feet Preach both obligation and depend- 
ence, then, if you would transform careless sinners 
into anxioufl, trembling inquirers. 

My third remark is, that any system of means for 
the promotion of religion which will supersede or 
cssentiaUy impair the influence of a regular, local 
ministryi must ultimately be deleterious to the 
cbmofaes* 
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In the apostolical age, it was indispensable that 
the few men to whom was committed the work of 
evangelizing the world should be travelling preach- 
ers. Their first object, however, was to establish 
local churcheSi with permanent pastors. On the 
benefits of this system, so worthy of divine wisdom, 
so adapted to attach the preacher's affections to his 
hearers and theirs to him, and to promote a discrim- 
inating, profitable discharge of his duties, I cannot 
dwelL The happy results of this system have been 
most conspicuous in those parts of our country where 
revivals of religion have most prevailed ; and where 
many an anxious sinner has valued beyond all price 
the privilege of opening his heart in private to a be- 
loved pastor. 

No organization, though devised by God himself, 
can be expected to operate in our depraved world, 
without some difficulties. These are so obvious in 
the present case, that they need not be suggested. 
But that will be a day of calamity to our churches, 
should such a day come, when they shall be willing 
to exchange a stated pastorship for itinerant and oc- 
casional ministrations.. It would sacrifice what the 

• 

Head of the church has established as the vital prin-* 
dple of her prosperity. It would strike away the 
main pillars of the edifice, that incidental ptops may 
occupy their place. Just see what would become of 
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ministerial responsibility, when the same man should 
preach but once or a few times to a congregation. 
How could he know their spiritual wants, or secure 
their affections, or feel the full obligation of watch- 
ing for their soulsj when his only intercourse with 
them is the transient sight of their faces from the 
pulpit t What would become of the whole ma- 
dbinery of sabbath schools, and Bible classes, and 
benevolent associations, which can be kept in opera* 
tion only by the influence of a constant pastoral 
supervision? 

What would become of the pulpit ? If it were 
practicable that itinerant ministrations should secure 
for it in all our towns a permanent and perpetual 
supply, yet the plan would transform the whole char- 
acter of public preaching. Hearers would become 
fond of novelty, fastidious and capricious in taste. 
Preachers would cease to be men of study, and, in- 
stead of being instructive, would become discursive 
and declamatory in their sermons. Of necessity, 
their preaching must be not appropriate, but indefi- 
nite and generaL 

Perhaps you may ask me, to what extent may 
evangelists be employed as assistants to stated pas- 
tors, or as substitutes for them? I answer: in a 
large congregation, where the ordinary labors of the 
ministzy axe as great as one man can possibly bus- 
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i 
taui) a failure of his health, or a revival among his 
people, may render it indispensable that he should 
have help in his work for weeks or months succes- \ 

sively. Such help has often been furnished by the j 

occasional labors of other pastors, who have had a ! 

short leave of absence from their own flocks. But ; 

perhaps the only adequate provision for such emer^ ; 

gendes would be, that a few men, of rare endow- 
ments for this particular service, — men of God, dis- 
tinguished for judgment, fervor of piety and suavity 
of temper, — should be held in reserve to labor where I 

they are most needed, as assistants to stated pas- 
tors. These men, of course, should be ordained 
ministers, and hold themselves accountable to some 
regular ecclesiastical body. 

About the close of the period which I attempted 
to describe in former letters, the Bev. Asahel Net- 
tleton devoted himself to the work of an evangelist. 
With his eminent qualifications for this work and 
usefulness in it, I presume you to be already well ao- | 

quainted. The fact, however, which it is especially 
to my present purpose to mention, and which prob- 
ably many of you do not know, is, that this distin- 

I 

guished itinerant found no difficuliy to labor as an | 
assistant of stated pastors, without making himself 

their rivaL If in any instance he could not consci- j 

entiously coincide in the views, or cooperate in the ; 
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measnresi of a pastor among whose charge he was 
invited to labor, he did not sow dissension in that 
church, nor seek to detach their affections firom their 
minister; but qnietiy withdrew to another place. 
The oonsequence was that the visits of this devoted 
servant of Christ were always soaght, and never 
dreaded nor regretted by ministers or churches. But 
the signal success of his ministrations has called 
forth many others to labor in the same department, 
concerning some of whom, if we most admit that 
fhey have done good, we cannot but doubt whether 
they have not done much more harm. When in- 
vited to assist a stated pastor, or thrusting them- 
selves forward without invitation, they have been 
heady, sanguine, censorious ; have aimed to subvert 
the influence of a Christian pastor with the restless 
q[>irits of his own church, and perhaps in a few days 
have jdanted the seeds of mischief that haye sprung 
up in years of subsequent calamity. If I must say 
when and where a radically indiscreet man should 
preach the Gtospel, I would say never, nowhere. 
Snt if he must preach, then confine him to one spot 
(where, if he kindles a blaze, it may perhaps con- 
some his own hay, wood, and stubble), instead of 
gending him to scatter firebrands in all the churches. 
Ab to the substitution of evangelists for stated pas- 
tatSf I have already expressed the opinion that it is 
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always undesirable when it can be avoided Can- 
didates for the ministry are a kind of evangelistSi . 
and their services must be employed by vacant 
churches in search of pastors. Churches may be so 
feeble, too, that they must be satisfied with occa- 
sional ministrations of the word because they cannot 
have stated pastors. 

Perhaps you may further inquire, How far may 
occasional or extraordinary means of religious ex- 
citement be relied on as a substitute for the regular, 
divinely appointed means of grace ? [' 

To this question, in its broad extent, I must an- 
swer, and every one must answer. Not at alL For ' ^'. 
any institution that is plainly of divine appointment r 
there can be no proper substitute. Any human ar- 
rangei^ent, for example, that supersedes the Chris- \ 
tian Sabbath, or that prevents the regular worship ' 
of local churches, or the regular influence of local f 
ministers, on that day, is an assumption that we are 
wiser than God. In some of the thinly peopled dis- 
tricts of the South and West, where ministers are few 
and pluralities are unavoidable, it may be best that 
several congregations should remain together at a 
protracted meeting over the Sabbath. On sacra- 
mental occasions, such meetings have always been 
customary among the scattered Christians of these 
. regions. But in the compact settlements of the 
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conntry to admit any principle which should firus* 
* tiate the meeting of each congregation with its own 
pastor on the Sabbath, because we presume that 
more sinners would be converted by bringing six of 
these congregations with their pastors into one great 
assembly on that day, is to exalt a hypothetical the* 
ory of our own above a settled usage of the church, 
founded on apostolic authority. What if more con- 
versions should take place on that single day ; does 
this prove the measure to be wise in the long run ? 
' Perhaps ten times as many conversions may ulti- 
mately be prevented by this same measure. It is 
presumption to try our experiments on any rule of 
action which comes from Grod. 

But I must not be misunderstood. There are lim- 
its within which Christian discretion is at liberty to 
ty experiments as to the best means of promoting 
the conversion of sinners. To this head belong con- 
ferences, Bible classes, and the whole routine of oc- 
casional exercises, which pastoral enterprise has 
brought into operation in aid of revivals. And I will 
take this opportunity to say, that extraordinary means, 
such as protracted meetings, may be, tmder the 
blesang of Gk>d and the guidance of Christian wis- 
dom, eminentiy proper. It were unreasonable in me 
to doubt this, after the blessed results of such meet* 
iDgB which I have witnessed in the North and South ; 
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and the ample testimony on the same point given by 
not a few of our best ministers. Nor is it dif&cult 
to see how the concentrated and prolonged attention 
of a large assembly, given to the truths of the Gros- 
pel day after day, and given without interruption 
from worldly cares, should be adapted to make deep 
impressions on the hearers. The principle involved 
in this case is not a new one. In various forms it 
has been resorted to in all past revivals, though not 
cairied to so great extent as it has been of late. 
Protracted meetings, then, if properly conducted, 
have my most cordial approbation ; and I am anx- 
ious to say this the more distinctly to prevent mis- 
apprehension of subsequent remarks. 

These meetings are certainly very liable to abuses, 
which it is the special province of ministers to 
guard against; and concerning which all their 
wisdom and experience should bo thrown into 
common stock. On some of these abuses I shall 
express my views with perfect frankness, under a 
following head. At present let me say, that a vital 
principle to bo remembered in giving the highest 
efficacy to these meetings is, that they should be 
regarded as strictly extraordinaiy means. In dif- 
ferent places they have been repeated, with various 
degrees of success ; and the experience of the 

churches will decide how often this can properly 
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be done. Probably it has already decided that the 
xepetition ought not to be frequent. 

To return to my third remark so discursively 
treated : — let protracted meetings never super- 
sede the stated, ordinary means of grace. Let them 
not disturb the customary worship of the Sabbathi 
nor impede the regular action of a local ministry. 
Let churches beware that they do not contract a 
fiedse taste for preaching from love of novelty and 
excitement; and after having heard a few extra 
sermonsi complain of ordinary discourses, such as 
their own pastors can prepare amid the pressing 
engagements of a revival And let them beware, 
too, that their religion does not degenerate into 
mere alternations of zeal and apathy. Let minis- 
ters be cautious not to encoumge among their people 
the expectation of only ephemeral revivals, to last 
but a few days ; and shall I add, as a suggestion 
specially applicable to some parts of our country, 
let them be cautious whom they introduce to their 
people as itinerant, revival preachers, — for such 
strangers are not always ^ angels unawares." * 

* In iUastrati<m of the foregoiDg aendmentB, I will take the 
liber^ of introducmg an extract from the report of the Synod of 
Genera, adopted at its sosaion, October 4, 1832. This document 
k so full of instmction to the churches, that it descnres the 
solemn attention of at least ererjr minister. After glancing orer 
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My fouith lemark is, tha^ u fevivala of religion, 
great wisdom is requisite on the part of ministers 

J- 
die favonble upecta of tbe put jcar, aod contrasting them witli 
(lie powerful and general rovivoti of tlio year before, iLe report 
proccedi thus ; But, accord! hj; to tho lacta now before ua, tlieie 
indicationi of the power and preaouco of God during the present 
fonr are lamentably few. Id several of the Frcibjterica there 
» not now a lioglo revival In lome churchoi diviuon exiiti. 
When religious excitements have existed during the present year, 
Jiey have quickly subsided : the light was only for a uioment 
Elaving taken a step or two forth aud onward last year, the 
iburches now seem to hesitate, waver, and almost stand stilL 
Conformity to an ungodly world prevails. The sordid, strait- 
loartened inquiry, " who will show us any good ? " is hoard Avm 
Jie followers of Jesus. But the inquiry, "Men and brethren, 
vhat must we do to bo saved ? " has almost ceased. A zeal, not 
>f God's houso, but of this world, hath eaten us up. 

Every Christian wishes to pause Lore, and ask what oauso tff 
causes have operated to produce such a depression of reli^on 
Lo present year, Bucb a discouraging apathy and woddliness, 
luch a departure of the Spirit of God. — God has not changed ; 
vhy is he not among us in power and mercy ? Sinners are yet 
D tlieir MDs; why do they not come to Christ? The Iloly 
fhoat is still Almighty ; why are they not convinced of sin, of 
if^teousnoss, and of judgment 7 There is notliing in the nahus 
if a revival to prevent its continuance i why aro not all our 
churches still rejtudng in the manift!Sb>tiou* of God's powert 
rhere is poutive wrong, positive wickedness, somewhere. 

The reports of our presbyteries lonlay havo developed somo of 
Iw causes of this state of things. Of the ministers of this synod. 
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and other Christianidyjm the treatment of those who 
are anxious, and these who have recently entertained 
hopes of their own coiii^ersion. 

The practical difficuliy of this subject and the 
different views which good men entertain respecting 

fifiy-two only are pastors, nxty-one are stated supplies. It also 
appears that there is among us a continual change of ministers, a 
cootinual settling and unsettling. These stated instead of pas- 
toral supplies, and this change of place among the ministers of 
this synod, disclose to us a great evil, and great wickedness 
attaching to the churches, and perhaps to the ministers : these 
£tct» show us that there may be in the churches false professors, 
vrho» not doing the work of God, become disturbers of the peace ; 
that there must be persons of unstable and uninstructed minds 
liaTing itching ears ; restless spirits, loving whaterer is new and 
peculiar better than the truth of God, which is eternally the 
same. These facts show that there may be ministers also too 
indolent or too uneducated to furnish themselres for the pulpit 
beyond a nxth months^ or one year's stock, who encourage this 
unstable, fluctuating state of things. In consequence of this, the 
great and glorious doctrines of the Bible are not systematically 
and fully preached and heard. And some of our church- 
members, especially the recent conrerts, being without instruction, 
ire unsound in the faitL In some instances the additions sit like 
an incubus on the heart and energies of the churches. Here is 
one cause of the present lamentable state of things among us. 

The reports of presbyteries derelop another cause by exhib- 
idng the fact, that, with a few exceptions, the spirit of bener- 
dence has by no means increased in proportion to the increase 
of our chnrches. This fiulnre of a benoTolent spirit deprires ut 
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t will render it proper for me to express my own 
Dpinions more explicitly and at length than I have 
ulieady done. As preparatory to this, I shall g^ve a 

it this divine blemng, without whicti ill in desolation. God irill 
lot mtor those wbo neglect to water others. 

Another bet reported is, that religious excitements havo npSlj 
lecliued as soon as special means are iritlidrawD, indicating that 
luman instrnraentalltj was niade too promioent, and too much 
Tustcd in, to the exclusion of the Spirit and power of God, and 
he simple exbibition of divine truth. God, having been over- 
ookcd, has overlooked us. In the eSbrt to bless ourselves, we 
lavo lost the blesdng of heaven. Attempting in our pride and i|{ 

wnGdonce to work our own deliverance, the Almighty aim has rtj 

»con withdrawn from us. Having lightly esteemed the influences 
)f the Holy Ghost, we have been left without it, to go on in dark- 
aess in our own chosen way. 

If we would see the Lord God walking among us again in 
;1ory and power ; if wo would be blessed again and refreshed, our 
[ninistcrs must remain in their places, and study, and study, and 
itudyl They must preach systemadcally and fully the whole 
counsel of God, and feed their people with knowledge and uo- 
lorstanding. And the churches must be disciplined. Dead 
branches must be broken off. They must be satisfied to hear 
from the same man the pure, plain doctrines of tho Bible, if ho 
is a man of God. We must all use tho instrumentality of God's 
ippcantmont with vastly more diligence and constancy. But 
not trustiDg in these to save sinners, we must, above all, and 
more than all, acknowledge God and the power of his Spirit ai 
the only agent able to overcome the dcop avernoa of £iuwn to 
all good, and make them submisuvo to his wilL 
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few extracts £rom printed accounts of revivals which 
oocuired chiefly in 1831, premising that these ac- 
counts purport to be written by ministers, that they 
relate to places in six different States, and that I 
avoid giving names, because some inconvenience fr| 

might attend it, without any advantage. 

During a protracted meeting which is described 
at some length, the writer of the account says, that f ; 

^two hundred manifested hopes." Another similar 
account says, ^ On the second day of the meeting, 
tiie converts and the anxious were called on to 
separate themselves £rom the rest of the congre- 
gation.'' — Another says, ^ Last Sabbath I attended 

a camp-meeting at B . The meeting was ? 

very orderly and solemn, and thirty-one professed i 

r 

to indulge hope." Another closes the account of a 
protracted meeting thus : ^ The number of conver- ^,i 

sions is sixty." Bespecting a similar meeting in 
M » tiie acccount says : ^ On Saturday, an awful 
solenmity was on the assembly. Sabbath morning, 
three persons gave themselves away to Christ, and 
were admitted to tiie church." 

^ At a protracted meeting in D , on the last 

day at noon, those who hoped they had experienced 
a change of heart during the meeting were requested 
to signify it, and about forty arose. Others were 
led to rejoice in hope in the afternoon." ^ In 
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M ^> on the last day of oar protracted meeting, j \ \ 

about &&y professed to have passed from death to ^IJ ; 
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life." In a town where no previous revival had \\\ 

prevailed, '^ A protracted meeting began on Monday. 
On the following Saturday, the Session examined 
twenty-one, all of whom were next day admitted to 
the church." 

It is needless to multiply extracts. If you have 
carefully read the printed statements of revivals for 
a year or two past, you must have observed that 
many of these statements, especially concerning 
protracted meetings, speak of anxious persons, and 
also of converts, or, as they are sometimes desig- 
nated, ^ those who entertain hope of their own 
conversion since the meeting began," as being called 
upon publicly to separate themselves £rom the rest 
of the assembly. Before I make remarks on the 
expediency of these measures, a few queries of a 
distinct character arise respecting a protracted «j j 

meeting that occurred during the past year, and the 1 1 

particular description of which was copied into :'.| 

many of our periodical papers. A mere abstract of 4 j 

this description is sufficient to exhibit the principal > 

facts. " On the first day, Mr. , the preacher, j 

said, at the dose of his sermon, — ^The Gospel i; \ 

offer is designed to produce an immediate decision.' | | 

Then he called upon all who were determined now ) ',, 
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to attend to their sauPs toe^are to retire to the 
lecture room for conversatioQ and prayer. Near 
two hundred went On the second day near four 
hundred were in the anxious meeting. The invi- 
tation then given was, < All who are determined now 
to yield their hearts to Ood are requested to kneel 
down as subjects of prayer.' About two thirds of 
the assembly kneeled, and prayer was made. A 
similar request being made on a subsequent day, 
when there were about three hundred anxious, one 
hundred and fifty kneeled in token of their deter- 
mination then to cast themselves on God's mercy in 
Christ Jesus. On a still later day, the determination 
was expressed by about two hundred to become 
the servants of Jesus Christ On the last day, if I 
mistake not, about four hundred assembled in the 
anxious room; the converts being called on to 
separate themselves from the anxious, about one 
third declared themselves converts." 

During the successive days of this meeting, a 
number of ministers took part in the exercises. 

Now, I would be slow to condemn any work in 
which devoted and excellent ministers of Christ are 
engaged, and especially in which there is evidence 
that God is present by the 'influences of his Spirit 
Nor would I censure any measures merely because 
they are new, for this does not prove them to* be 
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\nx}ng ; it rather eiiggeets a good reason why we 
should inquire with candor and caution as to the 
evidence alleged that they are right Nor do I 
regard with the same degree of solicitude which 
some good men have felt, the danger of excitement 
on these occasions. The greatest possible danger 
to Bouls is a deadly insensibility. "WKen the house 
is on fire and the family are asleep, better that they 
be awakened by violence than consumed. Setter 
rouse them, even if it were at the expense of a 
momentary insanity, than let them die. Every 
preacher of the Gospel knows how very difficult it 
is to gain even tlie serious attention of careless men 
to the subject of religion. This is just the point on 
■which occasional and special means, judiciously 
employed, may be advantageously brought in to the 
aid of ordinary means. Now and then such special 
exercises will help to break up the lethargy of the 
soul, and awaken intense interest in the concerns of 
religion. 

"Worldly men allow and demand excitement in 
the orator, the poet, the statesman, the warrior ; any 
man may be ardent on any subject but religion; 
while on this subject they denounce fervor as fanat- 
icism. Sut how can a subject that properly fills all 
heaven with emotion be properly regarded without 
emotion on earth ? Let excitement come, not irom 
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appeals to the passions, but from dear and vivid 
exhibitions of divine tratb| and one most formidable 
obstacle to the salvation of sinners is removed. 

With these remarks in view, let us come to the 
&cts stated above. What does the Gospel require 
that sinnersi under the excitements of an awakened 
conscience, shall do ? That they shall repent ; not 
that they shall purpose to repent, or promise to 
repent, but— repent When must they repent? 
Now. If you turn back to the extracts last given, 
and examine the clauses printed in Italic, you will 
see the ground of my scruples as to some prevalent 
modes of preaching. ^ All who are determined now 
to yield their hearts to Grod," &c. The preacher, 
on a former occasion, had spoken of the Gospel as 
demanding ^an immediate decision.'' What de- 
lusion? Why, to think on religion seriously; to 
^attend now to their souls' welfare." All this, 
doubtless, is well intended, but it is not the apos- 
tolic way of pressing immediate obligation. The 
language is equivocal and vague on a point where 
the New Testament is perfectly explicit A serious 
inquirer might ask, — How much does the preacher 
mean by my determining ^ to become the servant of 
Jesus Christ ? " determining ^ now to yield my heart 
to Gk>d? " Does he mean that by so determining I 
do now exercise true repentance ? or merely that I 
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resolve to become a penitent ? If the latter, I can 
kneel, &c., for I do thus determine. But if he had 
said, ^ AU who do at this moment exercise true 
repentance for sin are requested to kneel,'' &c, I 
should not dare to do it, for I have not sufficient 
evidence that I do now exercise a penitent heart 

The practical difficulty, and it is very serious, lies 
here: some men are in the habit of exhorting 
their hearers ** to an immediate decision," — "to 
make up their minds now," &c, — yet leave it uncer- 
tain whether they mean a decision that implies the 
actual present surrender of the heart to God by re- 
pentance, or a decision to make religion now the 
subject of their solemn attention, &c. But betwixt 
the two things there is an infinite difference. One 
secures the salvation of the soul ; the other leaves it 
exposed to eternal death. Now if we preach the 
Gospel as the apostles did, impenitent men cannot 
do what we exhort them to do, and yet perish. 

But there is a greater difficulty stUL " The con- 
verts being called on to separate themselves from 
the anxious, about one third declared themselves 
converts." So in another case : " The second day 
of the meeting, the converts and the anxious were 
called on to separate themselves," &c. 

What I object to in these proceedings is, that sin- 
ners are encouraged to entertain premature hopes; 
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that they are encouraged to proclaim these hopes ; 
and that these hopesi true or falsci are confirmed by 
the influence of ministers and churches. 

L The hopes are premature. The settlement of 
our controversy with God is a business of awful mo- 
ment It respects our whole past life, and our whole 
eternity to come. The work may be done in a mo- 
ment| and Grod may see it to be done effectually ; 
but the proof to ourselves and to other men that it 
is donci is not the work of a moment nor of a day. 
A man on Monday is a careless sinner. He listens 
to preaching. On Tuesday he thinks himself con- 
verted. What is the evidence ? None at all, — none, 
I mean, that is adequate to. the momentous impor- 
tance of the case. The existence of such evidence is 
impossible. No voice firom heaven has announced 
the &ct;-^if it is a fact, omniscience only can know 
it;— for the ordinary principles of evidence cannot 
reach the case. There has not been time for this ; 

• 

the circumstances do not allow it The man has 
been under strong excitementi such excitement as I 
have said is properly brought to bear on the una- 
wakened conscience. But it certainly is not safe for 
him to determine, under this state of mind, that he 
is a Christian. This requires opportunity for calm 
thought, reading, and examination into his ovm 
hearty and the evidences of grace. He may be truly 
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born again, and yet be ignorant as a child respecting li 

ji 

the proper evidences of this change. ^! 

Of course, 2. If it is premature for him so soon to p j 

indulge a hope, it is still more so to proclaim it j! 

Why should he be called upon to ^ declare himself a ji | 

convert," while it is impossible that the evidence of i\ 

this can be such as ought to be satisfactory to his 
own mind ? The measure is full of awful hazard to 
his soul, without any imaginable advantage. When 
an indiscriminate call is given to a pi;iblic assembly 
for the <^ converts"^ of a protracted meeting to sepa- 
rate themselves from others, it requires but little ac- 
quaintance with revivals and with men to know that 
the confident, the ignorant, and the sanguine will be 
first in responding to the call ; whUe the judicious, 
the modest, and the heart-broken will stand back 
firom so sudden and public an exhibition of them- 
selves. 

3. Another difficulty is that these hopes, true or 
false, are confirmed by the influence of ministers and 
churches. I speak of that class of individuals de- 
scribed above who are publicly called upon ^ to de- 
clare themselves converts." In doing this, the under- 
standing is that they are regarded by the minister as 
converts; and thence the inference is easy and almost 
certain on their part that they are converts. But 
what is the minister's proof of their being so ? lie 

12 
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may have foandi amid the hurry and excitement of 
a protracted meeting, opportonity for momentary 
conversations with them ; but the smn of the whole 
evidence is that they have a hope. This ought, in- 
deed, to imply that there is some valid ground of 
hope, but cannot itself be that ground. Of itself, 
the hope is not the proper evidence that they are 
converted, nor any part of that evidence.* A man 

* There are soino striking cases in which the most substantial 
eTidence of real conversion b given by those who have no hope 
in their own case. At the last interview, if I mistake not, which 
I was permitted to have with that eminent servant of Christ, the 
late Rev. Jeremiah Uallock, whose name b oflen repeated in the 
foregoing pages, he gave me the following statement 

** Daring a powerful revival in Hartford, I called on Rev. 
Nathan -Strong. While he was absent for a little time after my 
arrival, I fell into conversation with a /oung lady of his family 
about the state of religion among the people, and about her own 
feelings on the subject Her remarks in respect to her own hearty 
and the way of salvation, gave me very satisfactory evidence that 
•be had become a subject of renewing grace, though she indulged 
no hope respecting herself. When Dr. Strong relumed from his 
visits, and spoke of those concerning whom he thought there was 
hopeful evidence of a saving change, he mentioned this young 
lady in his own house as one of the number, though she saw no 
ground of hope in her own experience. I told him that I had 
conversed with her, and did not at all regret tliis want of self-con* 
fidence, fcr I had often found it to be among the best evidences 
of igenoine conversion. A father and his son, said I, were dig- 
gag a welL The son had descended into it to prosecute the work. 
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hopes that he shall be rich, or shall live to old age ; 
is this any proof that he will be rich, or will live 
to old age ? The foolish virg^s had a hope ; but 
they had no oil in their lamps. <* Many will say, 
Lord, Lord, open unto ns," who will be shot oat 
of heaven. 

What, then, is the nunister's evidence that these 
individuals are converted ? They hope it is so ; 
and he hopes because they do ; while, in the case 
supposed, it is impossible that they or he should 
have such evidence as the nature of the subject 
demands, to authorize this hope. And yet, as if the 
minister could judge of hearts by intuition, without 
liability to mistake, or as if mistake on a subject of 
eternal moment must be harmless, these persons 
are announced as " converts," without the epithet 
" hopeful," or any adjunct denoting the necessity of 
caution in judgment Indeed, any language imply' 

irhon tbo siilos of tlie ircU caved in, and covered him with tim- 
ben and rubbish. Tlio fnthor, aflcr a moment of agonjr, cried 
out, ' My Kin, are you alive ? — My wn, aro you allvo ? ' — ' No, dr,' 
was the amwor from beneath. It Moa enough ; it woa oviilenco 
of life which the father dcaired. Now, uid Mr. Ilallock to mo,^ 
'* During my experience in rcvlvob, I have often found that « 
man who ii but recently bom of ibo Spirit, would often lay, 'No, 
Sir,' iliould you ask him if he it converted. And yet I may bavs 
much bettor ovidonco of hii real change tlian I have of another, 
who hai on cariy and confident hope." 
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ing cautioiii danger of false hopesi &c., is profess* 
edlyi not to say contemptaooslyi discarded from the 
Tocabnlary of some in these times who glory in 
being called revival preachers. Perhaps they may 
have seen some good men who carried caution to 
excessi but does this justify a heedless, undiscrim- 
inating procedure in themselves ? A few fanatical 
men in the time of Edwards, and at other periods 
of religious excitement, have professed to decide 
whether any one is a Christian by hearing him 
speak a few words, or even by looking in his face. 
But Christian sobriety and common sense demand 
evidence in judging of ourselves or others. If this 
is a needless scrupulosity, - why did the apostles 
incessantly repeiat their admonitions against self- 
deception? ^Examine yourselves whether ye be 
in the faith." — "Prove your own selves.*' — ** Be 
watchful'' Why did they exhort individuals to 
keep up this humble, devout self-inspection through 
life, and exhort churches to beware of false pro- 
fessors, if it is sufficient evidence of a man's piety 
that he entertains a hope ? Why did Christ utter 
his solemn parable about the wise and the foolish 
builder, if there is no danger that men will build on 
the sand. 

But on the supposition that individuals do enter- 
tain hopesi and unite with the church prematurely, 
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in what does the danger consist ? I answer, it is 
twofold ; -^ as it respects tbemselveS| and as it 
respects the church. 

1. As it respects themselves. It puts their eter- 
nal interests in imminent and needless jeopardy ; 
because it surely need not be proved that a sinner, 
if he has a groundless hope of heaven, is in far 
greater danger of perishing than if he had no .hope. 
Here I must be permitted to add more brief ex- 
tracts from accounts given by ministers, as I wish it 
to be understood that I am not speaking at mndom. 
^ A sick man was made the subject of special pmyer 
by the people of Crod ; he was convicted and con- 
verted, and shortly died." Christ says, "By their 
fruits shall ye know them;" and what were the <, 

firuits? — ** converted and shortly died." Probably [ 

the man lived long enough to learn that the min- ;< 

•a* 

ister had assumed the dread responsibility of pro- 

nouncing him converted ! Again : " Within a '! 

few moments after their own conversion, fervent 

cries were offered by these individuals for their 

tmconverted companions." Here must have been I 

intuitive knowledge of hearts ! Again : " The Lord '! 

is working gloriously here ; within a little more than | 

a week twenty conversions have taken place." 

Again : " The two following days of the protracted | 

meeting were distingaished by frequent and sudden <« ■ 
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oonvenions.'' Language of this sort has been com- 
mon, in which the number of conversions occurring 
within a specified number of days, before the ao- 
coont was written, is stated with the same confi- 
dence that we use in telling how many members 
iliexe are in our own family, or how many persons of 
omr neighborhood have died in a week. 

Now, lay these facts together, and look at results. 
On the last day of a protracted meeting, at a call 
firom the pulpit to that efiect, ninety persons ^ declare 
Hiemselves converts." Within a few days, perhaps 
the next day, they see in the newspaper the state- 
ment of their pastor announcing them as ^ the con- 
Tcrts of that meeting." And suppose still (as the 
case -certainly may be), that God sees twenty or 
forty of the ninety to be utter aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel I ask, — and the judgment-day 
will give the answer,— who is responsible for the 
consequences? These immortal souls take it for 
granted, perhaps, that they are Christians, and blindly 
deave to this hope in defiance of all evidence to the 
contrary, till their eyes are opened in eternity. The 
most decisive objection that I have always felt to the 
camp-meetings of our Methodist brethren is the indis- 
criminate manner in which men and women are an- 
nonnoed as converts in the prayers and addresses of 
ministen. For all the universe I would not be 
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accountable for the false hopes which I fear are 
sometimes thus produced in a single day. And yet, 
£rom ample documents now before me, I am con- 
strained to think that irregularities, under the name 
of revival measures, to some of which there is no 
room here to advert, have been carried to a most 
preposterous and presumptuous extreme in many of 
our Presbyterian and Congregational churches. In 
too many cases the aim has manifestly been to pro- 
duce excitement, not by dear exhibitions of truth, 
but by rousing the passions through continued and 
violent appeals, that often amount to little more than 
vociferation. The fault is not in producing emotioh| 
for this God requires; but in presuming all high 
emotion to be such as he requires. Whereas emo- 
tion without conviction, without light, without con- 
trition, is not religious feeling, any more than are the 
thunder and the wind. Its action cannot be con- 
trolled, nor its results foreseen, except the certainty 
that it will die when the occasion is over. 

The process of self-deception under these circum- 
stances is easy. A careless sinner, ignorant of the 
Bible, comes under the influence of a protracted 
meeting. His fears and hopes are addressed by 
considerations appealing to his desire of happiness 
and dread of misery. He is told that conversion is 
a simple preference of God to the world, of heaven 
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to hen ; a preference as easy to be made by any one 
present as the choice to go home when the meeting 
18 ended. He is alarmed, distressed, melted down ; 
his sympathies are excited by seeing others go to 
the seat of the anxious and of the converts. He 
feds as he never felt before, and asks himself if this 
must not be conversion. This is the perilous and 
awfiil moment when he needs a spiritual guide to 
say, ^ Take care of your souL Bow immediately 
at the foot of the cross. Delay for a moment may 
be your eternal undoing. Watch and pray, and 
search your own heart But be not forward to hope 
that you are a convert now. If you are, the work 
of salvation will go on in your heart, and in the 
fruits of holiness will bring to yourself and others 
the comforts of a good hope in your case. If you 
axe not a convert now, and yet entertain a hope, the 
probability is that you will die a self-deceiver." 
So the great luminaries of past revivals have treated 
men in these circumstances. 

But it is said, ^ Some pledge, given in the face of 
a public assembly, is necessary to bring the halting 
to a decision.'' To this point only a moment can be 
devoted. Meetings for the anxious, that appropriate 
instructions may be given them, are eminently proper. 
These, I think, should be appointed in public, and 
a tte nde d always by pastors and experienced elders, 
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without any thing of display and exhibition. But| 
much as I respect the judgment and motives of 
excellent men who think otherwise, the public des- 
ignation of the anxious in an assembly, and the 
whole machinery of '^anxious seats/' as they are 
called, seem to me at least liable to so much abuse 
as to be generally inexpedient And as to the same 
procedure respecting ^^ convert^,'' my whole judg« 
ment and heart revolt against it 

2. To the chorch there are serious dangers in 
these premature hopes, especially when combined 
with premature profession of reUgion. 

This topic of itself demands a treatise, but I must 
confine myself to those suggestions which appear to 
me most practical at the present time. The prom- 
inent point for apprehension is, that the spirituality 
of the church will be gradually undermined by the 
admission of unconverted members. 

In the first place, — there has of late been an 
evident tendency, in the course of revival measures, 
to reckon up and to publish, as early as possible, the 
number of converts, and of additions to the church. 
Pious and zealous ministers mean by this to do 
honor to divine grace. But let them ask if there is 
no mixture of religious ostentation in this ^num- 
bering of the people ; '' and ask also if there is no 
sectarian policy connected with it Sixty hopefiil 
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subjects of grace are reckoned among my people 
this week. If they are not admitted together into 
my church very soon, many of them will probably 
mute with the church of brother A., and others 
go to different denominations. They must be 
secured therefore without delay. 

In the second place, — it is by no means probable 
that the ultimate prosperity of a church will be 
promoted by this hasty accession to its list of com- 
municants. The strength of a church consists not 
in the numberi but in the character, of those who 
belong to it On this principle, when Gideon had 
mustered all his soldiers for the war with Midian 
and Amalek, presuming that aU would be few 
enough to encounter so mighty a host, ^ The Lord 
said unto him, the people that are with thee are too 
many.'' Any skilful commander, if called to storm 
a fortification, would choose to rely on a select band 
of soldiers, known to possess true hearts and tried 
courage, instead of ten times their number of recent 
and promiscuous volunteers. And why should a 
principle, sanctioned by experience in all ordinary 
concerns, be discarded in religion ? Paradox as it 
may seem to youthful ministers, of many a church 
it may be said, as to aU the purposes of unity and 
stability and moral strength, ^ The people are too 
many.** For I am prepared to say now. 
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In the third place^ — that they who rush into the 
church without piety^ not only add nothing to its 
strength) but in various ways paralyze its energies^ 
and are a dead weight on its prosperity* To its 

doctrines it is not improbable that they will be found \} 

in one form or another opposed. If the pastor ty 

preaches the soul-abasing truths of the Bible with \ i \ 

fidelity, these false professors are the men from whom { Ji . ' 

• I 

he may expect an influence, secret or open, to be ar^ | j: 

rayed against him* They have never been at heart o} 

reconciled to these truths. A man who had long " 1 1 . 

been a professor of religion, though not of my pasr ^ u 

toral charge, once came to tell me his dissatisfaction i \, 

with the sermon which he heard me preach on the {] 



preceding Sabbath. " So,'* said I, " it seems you 
are not pleased with the doctrine of election?"—^ 
(which was the subject of my discourse). " No, cer- \'f\ 
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tainly I am not*' "What then did you think of 'j\l 

my text? And what do you think of the ninth 
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chapter of Romans, from which my text was taken ? " 
" Indeed, sir, to be honest, I have always thought 
that the Bible would have been quite as good a book 
without that chapter as with it" Who can be as- 
sured that one half the members of a church may E I 
not be of this description, if they are hurried into, its 
communion without having been . instructed in the 
first principles of religion before or after their sup- 
posed conversion? 
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And as to the duties of evangelical piety, what is 
to be expected of such men ? Strangers to the spirit 
of vital godliness, will they hold up their pastor's 
hands ? Will they actively sustain the prayer-meet- 
ing and the Sabbath school ? Will they devoutly 
maintain family worshipi and train up their house- 
holds for God ? 

As to the discipline of the church, what is to be 
expected 7 The indispensable importance of this to 
the prosperity of religion all experience testifies ; and 
the intrinsic difficulties attending it are equally ap- 
parent But how is discipline to be maintained in 
ia churchi without a predominant spirit of piety in its 
members? An individual is armigned for open, 
perhaps habitual, violation of the laws of Christ 
He is obstinate in self-justification. Others sympa- 
thize with him and take his part; prejudices are ex- 
cited; parties are formed; a struggle for influence 
commences ; and clamor and wrath, and all the mis- 
chiefs that result firom. baleful passions blown into 
angry commotion ensue. Plainly, a church cannot 
prosper without discipline ; and discipline it cannot 
maintain, when one half or one third of its mem- 
bers choose to have none. 

To what purpose is it then to say, ^ Keep the 
door of the church wide open, and if unworthy men 
entericast them out?** At the best, I admit the 
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impossibility of wholly excluding such men; for, i|:| 

with all the vigilance of the apostles in tlieir day, 
^ False brethren crept in unawares." But it is easier 
to keep out ten such men than to cast out one. 

And as to the character of the church, and its 
sanctifying influence on the world, what is to be ex- , 
pected from a lax system of admission to member- 
ship ? How is she to be the light of the world, when 
the light in herself is darkness ? Her unconverted . 
members are the elements of death in her bosom 
even if they maintain a blameless exterior. But J: 

generally they will not do this. Towards many of |j 

them ungodly opposers of experimental piety will if 

point the finger of reproach, and say, " There are j j; 

your converts, — as worldly, as proud, as light-mind- ;>]. 

ed, as indifferent to religion as other people." What rji 

is the reply 7 Can the church contradict what she 
knows to be unquestionable facts ? Will it do for 
her to say, ^^ These men are doubtless false profes- 
sors, and the peril be on themselves ; — it is no con- 
cern of the church ? " It will not do to say this. It 
is a solemn concern of the church to maintain its liV 

own holy character as a community instituted by God 
to train men for heaven, and not for perdition. She 
is pledged to do this by most sacred vows ; and the 
world holds her to that pledge ; and God holds her 
to it^ When Achan committed his trespass secretly, 
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the indictment of heaven was laid in against the 
whole religious community to which he belonged: 
** Israel hath sinned.'' Divine wrath rested on the 
church as a body for the transgression of a single 
member, till he was searched out and punished. 
•Nor is it less Ixue now that the tolerated sin of one 
member is the sin of the church. 

What, then, if we heedlessly admit to our fellow- 
ship, and continue in it, unconverted men, what hope 
can we entertain that God will bless us? If any 
considerable proportion of our communicants should 
be of this character, what is to become of our genu- 
ine revivals ? Let the Spirit of God be withdrawn 
fifom us, and leave us to fanatical excitements and 
human contrivances to multiply nominal Christians, 
and then, indeed, we may have ^^ human converts,'' 
and many accessions to the numbers of the church, 
but the glory of our Zion will be departed ; and a 
few such seasons of ingathering in any church will 
be sufficient to render it an utter desolation. 

There are two other points, which deserve more 
extended notice than I can give them under this 
head. , One is the authority of apostolic precedent, 
as alleged in favor of sudden admissions to the 
church. Without spending time to controvert the 
premises often assumed in regard to this matter, I 
wiU barely say, that, as io any number of individ- 
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nak who have recently professed religion, let me be 
assured, on divine authority (as I am, for example, 
respecting the Pentecost converts), that they ^be- 
lieved,'' — that ^ the Lord added them to the church,'' 
— that they ^ continue in the apostles' doctrine and 
fellowship," — and that ^ they shall be saved ; " let 
me have this assurance, and I can have no appre- 
hension that any mistake has been committed. But 
who will undertake to give me this assurance? 

The other point respects the loud note of warning 
to Christians of this time from a well-known apos- 
tasy, which occurred in the New England churches 
during the last century. By a gradual and silent 
progress the spirit of vital godliness was supplanted 
in many of these churches; in pulpits which had 
been occupied by the Mathers and Shepards of for- 
mer days, laxity of doctrine was introduced, the glory 
of the Gospel was obscured, the real divinity of the 
Saviour and the special agency of the Spirit were 
kept out of sight, then called in question, then denied; 
till at length a regular, organized apostasy from the 
faith of the Gospel threw off its disguise, and boldly 
unfurled the standard of error. This lamentable 
defection among the sons of the Pilgrims, which 
many generations cannot remedy, did not result from 
accident Whence did it come ? The answer de- 
serves to be proclaimed with trumpet tongue : The 
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: 4. Puritan churches slept, and the enemy sowed tares 

t n ; Unconverted men, in great nmnbersi were admitte< 

I r I . to their fellowshipi hoping to become Christians 

[ E . If I do not mistake the signs of the timesi the dan 

ger of our churches now is, that unconverted mei 
in great numbers will be admitted to their fellow 
ship, hoping that they are Christians. Should thi 
apprehension prove wellgrounded, another century 
will disclose the calamitous results. Grod grant tha 

!• . it may prove without foundation. 

f :. It will be evident, I presume, that, in the forego 

{. ing remarks, my eye has been fixed on the singk 

^i ! : danger of rash and premature admissions to the 

church. Justice to my own views, however, requires 
me ta say, that there is an opposite danger to be 
guarded against, namely, too much delay in bring 
ing hopeful converts to a public profession of religion 
That this mistake has often been committed in ou] 
evangelical churches cannot be doubted. The con 

L' ' sequences of this undue delay are such as a judi« 

dous minister will most certainly perceive, at least 
after a few years of pastoral experience, and of care- 

r 1. . ful attention to the spiritual state of individuals whc 

need his special guidance. The most general usage 
of New England churches (with many exceptions, 
of course, to meet particular cases), I suppose has 
been to delay admission of candidates after hopeftil 
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conversion from two months to six. Within the 
last fifteen years, probably the time has not generally 
exceeded from two to four months. 

Did my limits allow, this would be a proper place 
to sketch out a plan for the systematic instruction 
and probation of recent converts between the period |^- 

of hope and profession ; a plan by which they might 
be kept in a state of trial and of progress, without 
the liability to be carried backward in their course 
by adverse circumstances. Should it please God to 
continue the glorious effusions of his Spirit, by which ! 

our country has been so signally favored of late 
years, some system of this sort will probably be 
deemed indispensable in our churches. At this 
moment I can only recommend to your caiefbl ex- ^ 

amination some very lucid and judicious remarks, 
which you will find tmder the head of ^ The Proba^ 
tioner's Class," — Spirit of the Pilgrims^ VoL IV. 
p. 656. 
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LETTER VII. 

Gestlks£EK, — Not having had room in my last 
to say all I wished by way of remark on the bia- 
toiical Bketch of facts and principles constituting the 
general sabject of my Letters, I now subjoin my 
fiflh and lasi general lemark, which is, that Chris- 
tian preachers, who wish their ministralionB to be 
blessed of God for the promotion of revivals, ought 
correctly to understand and represent the subject of 
Divine influence in the conversion *of sinners. 

This is a point concerning which God is jealous 
of his own prerogatives. The sanctification of the 
human heart is so eminently the special work of liis 
Spirit, that the minister who denies or but half 
believes the truth on this subject, or who substitutes 
fiw it some theory more flattering to human pride, is 
destined to labor amid spiritual barrenness. At 
any rate, he cannot see a genuine revival of religion 
as the proper &uit of his own labors. At all periods, 
indeed, individuals claiming to be Orthodox have 
entertained viewa more or less erroneous as to the 
0*0) 
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work of the Holy Spirit in legeneratioiL Bat, for 
a long period, the faith of our CalviniBtic churches, 
especiaUy in New England, had been as much 
settled on this subject as on any other in religion ; 
and it would be just as reasonable at this day \o 
revive all the debates of past ages on the doctrine 
of justification or atonement as on this. A spirit of 
bold speculation, however, has arisen in our time, 
and advanced theories respecting regeneration, the 
same in substance as those which have been often 
refuted and abandoned heretofore, but which, being 
now advanced with the imposing air of novelty, are, 
in my opinion, dangerous to the interests of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety just so fieur as they 
are embraced. 

Do you ask me to specify what I mean ? It is 
reasonable that you should wish this; and I will 
endeavor to do it with as much clearness and brevity 
as I am able. 

One theory, then, to which I refer, is that which 
denies any direct divine influence in regeneration, 
and ascribes the change wholly to moral suasion. 
This is an old error revived. It was familiar to my 
earliest theological studies ; and through my whole 
ministry, though this sentiment has never had a sin- 
gle respectable advocate till lately, the reasons why 
I have thought it an error, and a serious one, have 
been the same that I shall now state. 
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How does God operate oh minds? Whatever 
range we may give to our speculations, I suppose all 
must come to this result, that it must be done by an 
influence either mediate or immediate, and that no 
mode of influence besides these two is conceivable. 

By mediate influence we mean that which attends 
the employment of second causes, operating accord- 
ing to the settled laws of mind ; as where instruction 
removes ignorance, argument produces conviction, 
and eloquence awakens emotion. There is a philo- 
sophical sense, in which the action of second causes 
on intelligent beings is properly ascribed to God ; 
just as we say he governs the animal, vegetable, ^d 
planetary worlds by laws appropriate to each. 

By immediate influence we mean that which is 
direct, without the intervention of second causes. 
Calvimstic preachers have always ascribed the reno- 
vation of a sinner in the large sense to both these 
kinds of divine influence. When they speak of 
conversion as including the Clmstian graces, or de- 
noting the commencement and progress of holiness 
in the heart, they refer to the direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit, and also to the instrumentality of means. 
But when they speak of regeneration as denoting 
merely the commencement of sanctification, and as 
being an instantaneous, not a progressive, work, it is 
the inmiediate agency of God, and that only, to 
which they refer. 
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You must be well aware that there are religious 
teachers now^ of considerable name, who boldly aver 
that God does not, and cannot, exert any other influ- 
ence on the heart of a sinner than the mediate kind| 
which consists in the power of motives. ' A popular 
preacher has been accustomed to use language like 
the following: ^^In renewing men, the Spirit em- 
ploys means. He does not come and take right 
hold of the heart and perform an operation upon it; 
but he presents motives ; he persuades by means of 
truth, and the heart is overcome.** — " To change * 
men's hearts requires only the presentation of truth 
by the Spirit of God. His influence differs not at all 
from that of the preacher, except in degree." Doubt- 
less you have heard the sentiment maintained in the 
pulpit, or seen it in theological discussions, that ^^the fj. 

Spirit of God changes the sinner's heart, just as we 
change a man's purpose in any case by persuasion ; 
and that any direct influence distinct from moral 
suasion would be inconsistent with the laws of 
moral agency. 

To this theory I object, in the first place, that it 
contradicts the plain declarations of the Bible. Not 
a twentieth part of the evidence on which I make 
this statement can be or need be adduced here. ^ 

^^ Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things that were spoken by PauL" Ask { 
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any plain Christian to interpret this, and he will tell 
yon here was a direct divine influence on the heart 
of Lydia, not only distinct firom the influence of 
means, but expressly preparatory to the access of 
this influence. ^ The king's heart is in the hand of 
the Lord; as the rivers of water he tumeth it 
whithersoever he wilL** How is this? Suppose 
some one should ask, ^Does the Lord come, and 
take right hold of the king's heart ? " Yes, doubtless, 
for it is ^in his hand." Let such as feel a diffi- 
culty in this language, search for an interpretation. 
If there is a difficulty, common sense did not create 
it, and need not stop to explain it But if illustra- 
tion were needed, it might be found in one simple 
case of iacL Nehemiah prayed, with great import 
tunily and perseverance, that the king of Babylon's 
heart might be ^ turned " to favor the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. That heart was barricaded by poUcy, 
pride, and prejudice against the enterprise. But 
while no ^ moral suasion" was brought to bear 
upon it, firom argument and motives, or even firom a 
knowledge of Nehemiah's prayers having been offered, 
it was efiectuaUy ^turned," in answer to those 
prayers, by an invisible influence firom heaven. 

^ God, who commanded the light io shine out of 
darknessi hath shined in our hearts." How did Qod 
produce lig^t? By the agency^ of (Gabriel, or the 
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instramentality of other second causes? No, but | 
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by the immediate energy of his own word, ^ Let 
there be ligbf So in regeneration, he shines in our 
hearts : ^ Let there be love to God.'' Call this moral 
suasion, and what becomes of Paul's analogy, in 
which consists the whole significance of his Ian* i^ 

r A 

guage ? Was light persuaded into existence at the r > 

beginning? Paul preached to the Corinthian con- p; 

verts ; but the light that shined in their hearts was I i 

an immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. ;! [ 

** Holy men spake as they were moved by the ' i^j 

Holy Ghost." How was Isaiah moved in uttering 
predictions of the Messiah ? Certainly by a direct 
influence of the Holy Ghost, not by moral suasion. 
True, the kind of influence in this case was very 
different £rom that employed in regeneration ; but it 
shows that immediate access to a human mind is ''j 

not impossible to Him who made it, nor inconsistent 
with the laws of moral agency. Again, ^ Work out 
your salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you, to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure." How does God work in men's hearts to 
produce holy volition and action ? The theory says, 
by motives ; ^ just as one man's mind is influenced 
in any case by the persuasion of another." But 
unperverted Christian experience says, ^ An imme* 
diate divine influence is siiperadded to the motives 
of the GrospeL' 
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I object to the theory of moral suasion, in the seo- 
ond place, because it subverts the scriptural doctrine 
of depravity. The question is, have the light and 
motives of the Gospel, when exhibited to the sinner, 
the same power to change his heart that argument 
has. to influence his judgment in common cases? 
Suppose you state to him the common argument to 
prove the existence of God. He is an intelligent 
man ; he sees the force of that argument fully ; his 
understanding is convinced. But suppose you pro- 
ceed and set l^cforc this same man, with equal clear- 
ness, the moral character of God ; do you, by the 
same process, bring him to love it ? U so, his oppo- 
sition to Grod before was not to his true character; 
it was- founded in mistake. AU he needed was in- 
tellectual light to correct his false views of God, and 
then he was predisposed to love him ; for opposition 
to every false character of God denotes a right, and 
not a criminal, state of heart. 

Now this is not such a sinner as the Bible any- 
where describes. Paul speaks of men who were op- 
posed to God, not merely by intellectual mistake, 
but ^ their understanding was darkened, because of 
the blindness of their heart'' The Jews rejected the 
Messiah, not because the means of moral suasion 
were wanting, but in using these means ^ the veil 
was on their hearts.'' 'And Christ speaks of them. 
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conversion from two months to six. Within tlie 
last fifteen years, probably the time has not generally 
exceeded firom two to four months. 

Did my limits allow, this would be a proper place 
to sketch out a plan for the systematic instruction 
and probation of recent converts between the period 
of hope and profession ; a plan by which they might 
be kept in a state of trial and of progress, without 
the liability to be carried backward in their course ^i 

by adverse circumstances. Should it please God to ; ] 

continue the glorious effiisions of his Spirit, by which |: 

our country has been so signally favored of late 
years, some system of this sort will probably be 
deemed indispensable in our churches. At this 
moment I can only recommend to yonr ca«M ex- j 

amination some very lucid and judicious remarks, 
which you will find under the head of ^^ The Fh)ba^ 
tioner's Class," — Spirit of the Pilgrims^ VoL IV. 
p. 656. 
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can exert an immediate influence on minds, such as 
no man has the power of exerting on another man ; 
and this is the influence which he does exert in re- 
generation. To deny this is to deny special grace. 
For if regeneration is produced by an influence the 
same as that employed by one man on the mindjof 
another in common persuasion, certainly it is not in 
any sense a supernatural work. It takes place ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, in the ordinary course 
of cause and effect. 

Why, then, is one sinner in an assembly regener- 
ated, rather than others, who possess the same 
powers and principles of moral agency as he ? An 
event occurs in this case, for which, according to the 
theory.in question, there is no reason. A hundred 
men; of essentially the same intelligence and moral 
character, listen to the same sermon. God addresses 
them all by the voice of the preacher ; but only one 
of the hundred is savingly renewed, and he by just the 
same influence which is applied to all the rest with- 
out effect ! On the theory of special grace, a good 
reason (namely, the immediate influence of the Holy 
Spirit) is to be assigned for this difference of result ; 
but on the theory of moral suasion it is absolutely 
without any reason. 

The scriptural representations of Clmstians as 
^ begotten through the Gospel,^ and ^bom again by 
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the word of Grod/' are in no measure inconsistent 
with the doctrine of immediate divine influence on 
the heart God wrought miracles ^ by the rod of 
Moses," and ^ by the hand of Paul ; " but the instru* 
mentality employed surely did not supersede his 
own supernatural agency. 

hi 

But it has been said, ^ The power of God which >; 

creates and governs matter is a very different thing f 

£x>m that which is applied to minds. One is physi* [ 

caly the other can operate only through moral sua* f 

sion.'' It is very true that the laws of matter are I 

different from those of mind ; but it does not follow I 

that the power of God by which different effects are :]' 

produced must be of different kinds, according to 
the nature of those effects. ^Are we to conceive 
that the power proper to create inanimate matter 
could never create a thinking mind! — that angels 
and the souls of men were persuaded into being by 
arguments and motives; and that the material 
world was forced out of nothing by the power of 
attraction ! " * 

Great perplexity has arisen in recent discussions 
as to divine influence from a very indefinite use of 
the term physical ; and from the assumption that a 
direct agency of God upon the heart in regeneration 
must be a physical operation. The power of one 

♦ Smallcy. 
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man to influence the mind of another man is solely 
of the mediate kindy through motives. But it is nei- 
ther becoming nor logical to infer, as some have 
done, that the power of God is restricted in the 
same manner. ^ His access to the heart may be im* 
mediate, and in regeneration must be so. The 
change in this case is moral; it is wrought in a 
moral agent ; the effects produced are moral effects. 
Bat the power producing the change, or the work 
itself, is not moral, — it is not physical, but super* 
naturaL 

I know that there are good and respectable men 
who have adopted the theory of moral suasion, and 
still do not mean to deny special grace. This latter 
doctrine they find sanctioned by the whole current 
of the Bible and of Christian experience. Hence 
they attempt to make out a complex theory ; and 
seem to maintain, that, besides the moral power of 
motives (such as the orator brings to bear on his 
hearers), there is superadded, in the regeneration of 
a sinner, a divine influence on his heart, which still is 
not a direct influence. What is it, then ? Not a 
mediate influence, through the power of truth and 
motives. Not an immediate influence on the heart. 
What is this influence ? Not a few, I apprehend, 
who have begun to slide downward from the faith 
of our Calvinistic churches, but who have been ao» 
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oustomcd to use the current language of Orthodoxy | 

as to divine influencei and verily suppose tliat they | 

mean what this language imports, — - if they would 
look carefully at the ground on which they stand, 
must be convinced that their favorite theory of 
moral suasion, and the doctrine of special supernat- 
ural influence in regeneration, cannot both be true. I 
have spoken thus freely because I regard all specu- 
lations which tend to exalt human instrumentaliiy 
and diminish a humble reliance on God as funda- 
mentally erroneous, and fatal to the spirit of genu- 
ine revivals. 

Another topic which I would cla8s..under the gen- 
eral head of incorrect views concerning divine influ- 
ence is the theory which amounts to re^neration 
by self-love. 

Paul says, ^^the carnal mind is enmity against 
God." He did not mean against an imaginary and 
false character of Grod, such as ought to be hated ; 
but against his true character. How is this enmity 
to be removed? Paul says, by such a change in 
the <' carnal mind," that it shaU love holiness, and jl 

become '^reconciled to God," as he is; in other 
words, by bringing up the human heart to the stand- 
ard of the Bible. Another mode of removing this 
enmity is to bring down the character of God by 
such a modification of liis attributes that the ^' en- 
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mity^ of the carnal mind towards it shall ceasCi 
without any radical change (in this mind) ; that is, 
with no change bat such as will spontaneously occur 
in the sinner fiK>m a change in his views as to the 
relations and feelings of God towards him8el£ It 
was by appealing to the principle of self-love, and a 
correspondent modification of the Oospel, that the 
Bomish missionaries in Eastern Asia seemed likely 
to convert the whole heathen world. But after a 
£sur experiment it turned out that the converts were 
no better men than before ; because ^ it was one 
thing to christianize heathen, and quite another 
to humanize and heathenize Clmstianity.'' 
Paley resolved virtue into ^doing good to man- 
in obedience to the will of God, for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.'' BolingbrokCi and the school 
of infidels to which he belonged, maintained that 
the ^ chief principle of action in every man must be 
regard to his own interest The same sentiment 
has been, at difierent periods, maintained by theolo- 
gians professedly of the Arminian as well as of the 
Antinomian schooL But it has been a subject of 
no small surprise to many, that the following state- 
ment should be made by a professed Calvinist at 
this day : ^ This self-love, or desire of happiness, is 
the primary cause or reason of all acts of preference 
or choice which fix supremely on any object." 
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Again: The being constituted with a capacity for 
happiness desires to be happy ; and knowing that he 
is capable of deriving happiness firom different ob« 
jects, considers firom which the greatest happiness 
may be derived, and as in this respect he judges or 
estimates their relative value, so he chooses or pre- 
fers the one or the other as his chief good* Again, 
the feeUngs of ihe sinner under tiie influence of self- 
love are represented during a process adapted to ex* 
cite intense interest, till at last,— ^ he is willing to ( 

fix, and does in fact fix, the eye of contemplation I 

upon the object of holy affection, and does, with | 

such glimpses of its glories as he may obtain, feel 
their attractions, and summon his heart to that love 
of God his Saviour which is the only condition of 
his mercy.*' 

This language certainly is not so precise as one 
could wish ; but it seems unavoidable to understand 
it as meaning : ^ That regard to his own happiness 
is the primary and proper spring of action in every 
man ; that his moral character is determined solely 
by the object of his choice, or his estimate of his 
own interest, as correct or incorrect ; that if he 
chooses the world as his chief good firom self-love, he 

is an unholy man ; but if he chooses Grod firom self* 

t, 

love, he is a regenerate man." . And by that volun- ^j. 

tary act in which be first prefers God to the world j 
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firom regard to his own interesti he becomes regen- 
erate. 

Now I have always supposed, that, where a man 
chooses one thing for the sake of another, as when 
he ^ eats or drinks for the glory of God,'' the latter 
is the chief, and the other a subordinate, object of 
regard. In some cases the subordinate is not cho- 
sen at all for its own sake, as where a bitter drug, or 
the amputation of a limb, is chosen to save life. At 
the most, therefore, if he who loves Ood does so 
with an ultimate regard to his own happiness ; and 
if he ^ who chooses the happiness of others does so 
for the happiness he expects in seeing others happy" 
(as the above-mentioned writer believes) ; he makes 
Grod and his neighbor the secondary, and himself 
the primary and chief, object of his regard. 

What, then, is the standard of duty? We have 
been accustomed to answer, the divine law. What 
does this require ? ^ Thou shalt love " (not ihysel/f 
but) ««the Lard iky. God, with all thy heart" Say 
that I exercise love to God, not because he requires 
it, not because he deserves it, but finom the same mo- 
tive as that with which I have loved wealth or 
worldly honor, namely, a desire of my own happi- 
ness, will God allow it, will common sense allow it, 
to be a fulfilment of this great command ? Plainly, 
this would be to fix my supreme lov^ not on Gtod, 
but on myselfl 
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But is it the object, or I9 it the motive, of a volun- 
tary affection, that determines its character? Its 
motive certainly. This is coincident with its su- 
preme object, but not with its subordinate. I might 
choose to be burnt at the stake ; but who could say 
whether this subordinate choice is holy or sinful, 
wi&out knowing the ulterior motive; whe&er it 
is to get honor to myself, or to do honor to Christ? i 

So if I choose God, the state of my heart is deter* 
mined by the governing motive ; is it because I love 
his holy character ? Then my choice is holy. Is it 
because he can make me happy? The ultimate ji 

regard of my heart (my motive) is not 'to God, but 
myself. 

But is it wrong for me to regard my own interest? 
No, — I am commanded to do it by Him who made [ 

me the special guardian of my own life and happi- 
ness; and required of me duties to my own soul, 
and my immediate connections, which no one else 
can perform. But my self-love must be regulated 
by a proper regard to God, and the interests of the 
universe ; and of course must not be the ^ primary 
cause " of my moral preferences ; it must not exalt 
myself above the creation around me, and the Cre- 
ator too. ;M 

•I : 

Any man may use language so as not to express 
his own meaning. But deliberately to admit that 
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self-love must be the primary ground of moral affec- 
tion is to supersede all intelligent discussion about 
regeneration, or any of the kindred doctrines of 
grace. This one principle sweeps the whole away. 
There remains no radical distinction of character 
between the saint and the sinner. The most de- 
praved individual on earth, or even among apostate 
spirits, doubtless, ib the centre of his own affections. 
And though he may have perverted views of what 
is his real interest, he means notwithstanding to act, 
and does act, from a ^ primary^ regard to himself 
And if this is the highest principle of action of a 
holy being, fhen an angel and a devil stand on the 
same ground as to moral character;— -(in other 
words) there is no distinction between holiness or 

Besides, this theory would split the moral system 
into as many jarring parts, with as many centres of 
^ primary^ affection, as it contains individuals. It 
would set every moral agent at variance with every 
other moral ageni^ and with Ood himaelf. Whereas, 
the ample precept, ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,'' sets up another standard in 
every bosom. It establishes a common centre of 
moral affection to the universe of moral agents ; and 
binds the hearts of all to each other and to the 
throne of Jehovah. 
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I intended to analyze the ^ self-love theory ^ in its 
practical bearings on rcvivalsi and its tendency to 
subvert all correct views as to special divine influ- 
ence. I intended to show how easy it is for a man 
who has been thoroughly alarmed with fears of hell 
to become persuaded that God is his Mend, and will 
make him happy; and thus to feel that he loves 
God, when no spiritual change whatever has taken 
place in his heart I intended to show how easy it 
is for such a man to mistake his ^ love of happinessy" 
and his choice of heaven for conversioui while he 
has no ^< love of holiness.'' But I must forbear to 
extend these remarks. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that, in giving you 
my thoughts on so many points of prominent impor- 
tance in this day of revivals, I have been drawn 
into a train of observations which could not well be 
restricted to narrow limits. Still, there is one more 
head of remark, under* which I will call your atten- 
tion to a few things in our theological and pulpit 
phraseology, which I fear tend to obscure, if not to 
subvert, the scriptural doctrine of special divine in- 
fluence. 

Probably there is some significance in the facl^ 
that many preachers of the younger class often men- 
tion in their sermons repentance, conversion, &c., 
while they rarely, if ever, use the word regeneration. 
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They consider these wordsy however, as synonymousi 
though the authority of biblical and of theological 
usage decide otherwise. It is agreed on all handsy 
that the sinner is under immediate obligation to love 
God and repent ; and that the only obstacle to his 
doing this is his supreme love of sin. Now when 
this obstacle is removed, and the love of Qod begins 
in his hearty by what agency does it begin? Is it 
his own agency, or that of God, in which the change 
originates ? The Bible ascribes it to Grod, and the 
change it calls regeneration ; distinguishing by this 
term that beginning of holy affection in the heart by 
divine Influence, from the contrivance and develop- 
ment of holy affection, under the same influence, 
which it calls conversion, sanctificatiou. Sec Hence 
we isay, as the Bible does, concerning a man who 
repented; — but the Bible never teaches us to say, 
and we never presume to say, ^ he regenerated him* 
selfl" The words are no more exactly synonymous 
in Christian experience than in technical theology. 
To illustrate my meaning by an analogy which is 
certainly imperfect (as analogies must be on this 
subject), in the call, ^ Lazarus, come forth,'' — the 
voice, the reanimating influence, was of God ; — the 
rising and coming forth was the act of Lazarus. 
Substantially the same difference exists between re- 
generation and repentance. Regeneration, the work 
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of God on the heart, is done but once ; repentance is 
needed daily. God's breathing into Adam the breath 
of life, so that he became a living soul, was done 
but once ; Adam's breathing and living was a con- 

m 

tinuous exercise of his vital functions. Man is ere* 
ated but once, bom but once, but lives and walks 
daily. The Christian is ^ created anew'' and ^^ bom 
again " but once, but repents every day of his life. 

The practical bearing of these remarks is this; 
some preachers speak of the sinner's ^^ conversion," 
^^ making himself a new heart,'' &c. (for regeneration, 
as I said, is a term they avoid) by a formal act of 
his own will, resolving to do it Accordingly, con- 
version is put on a footing with any common trans- 
action in which a man changes his mind. And the 
representations of a change of heart as being a great 
and serious and difficult thing are treated with an 
air of flippant severity sometimes approaching to 
profaneness. But this loose, indefinite mode of de-' 
scribing conversion, be the preacher's motive ever so 
good, is certainly liable to great and dangerous mis- 
apprehension. Regeneration, in its grave and scrip- 
tural import, may be synonymous with conversion, 
but not with conversion as thus described. It is holi- 
ness and heaven begun in the soul by the Spirit of 
God. No regenerate man will be lost. But a man 
may be converted £rom Mahometanism to Christian- 
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ity, and be lost He may be converted from XJnita* 
rianism to Calvinism, and be lost;— converted from 
levity to thougbtfolness, and from thoughtfulness to 
deep anxiety, — and yet be lost Nay, he may be 
converted from perfect indifTcrence, or violent opposi- 
tion, to the Gospel, into a joyful believer that he is 
an heir of salvation, and yet be lost 

Now when I hear a sinner told from the pulpit 
that ^^ conversion is a mere volition, — a mere mak- 
ing np of his mind to embrace religion,— -that the 
change of his heart is wholly an affair of his own 
willy" &C., I am not sure that the sentiment intended 
to be taught is wrong ; but I am quite sure that the 
practical tendency of such language is to mislead 
this sinner as to his dependence on the Holy Spirit, 
and to cherish in him a presumptuous reliance on 
himself. Especially is it so, when, to give promi- 
nence to his own voluntary agency in his conversion, 
the change of heart is represented as a thing per- 
fectly easy to himself, but entirely beyond the reach 
of omnipotence, except as effected by the spontane- 
ous movement of his own will ; God being unable 
to control his moral exercises consistently with his 
freedom as a moral agent Edwards, speaking of 
views similar to these, says : ^ Thus our own holi- 
ness is from ourselves as its determining cause, and 
its original and highest source. Man is not depend- 
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cnt on God, but God is rather dependent on man, in 
this affair ; for he only operates consequently in acts 
in wliich he depends on what he sees we determine 
and do first What can more efTectually encoumge 
the sinner in present delays and neglects, and em« 
bolden him to go on in sin, in a presumption of 
having his own salvation at all times at his corn- 
mand?" 

When it is said, ^ it is as easy for a sinner to re- 
pent as to remain impenitent," the meaning may bo 
right, but the language is not proper for the pulpit. 
There is no difficulty for a man to choose that to 
which his whole heart is incUned ; but is it as easy 
for him to counteract all the moral habits, affections, 
and inclinations of his heart as to comply with these ? 
The doctrine of free agency is to be maintained by 
appeals to consciousness, experience, and common 
sense; not to absurdity. Gabriel is a free agent; 
but who would think it proper to illustrate his free 
agency by affirming that << it is as easy for him to 
blaspheme God as to praise him ? " 

As to the expression which represents conversion 
as consisting in ^ the sinner's making up his mind to 
serve God," — though the preacher's meaning may 
be correct (as it certainly may be), — the effect is 
that of a colloquial caricature of a sacred scriptural 
truth. I mean that such is the effect, when this and 
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•other forms of expression are so employed as yirta- 
ally to leave out of view the Holy Spirit, and redace 
the sinner's moral renovation to the familiar level 
of an ordinary transaction. Daring those revivals 
which I have'^described in the foregoing pages, a cer^ 
tain minister, in a sermon on the new birth, summed 
np his statement of the doctrine thus : ^ All I know 
concerning regeneration is, for one to draw up strong 
resolutions to keep the commandments of God." 
This man was an avowed disbeliever in special, di- 
vine influence. At that day no one anticipated, that, 
in thirty years, substantially the same language 
would be employed by ^revival preachers" to de- 
scribe a change of heart 

The ample scope given to my remarks in the 
foregoing letters has arisen from a deep conviction 
that the doctrines of grace embraced by our pilgrim 
fathers, and regarded as fundamental in the churches 
which they established, must owe their preservation 
and perpetuity amongst us in no small degree to the 
influence of Christian ministers. Just so far as these 
doctrines are modified from a love of philosophical 
theories, or from conformity to a vitiated taste, the 
sanctifying influences of the Spirit wilT forsake our 
churches, and our ministrations will cease to be the 
power of God unto salvation to perishing souls. All 
who wish to see an uncorrupted Christianity handed 
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down to coming generations should gaard against/ 
open attacks on its vital truths, and against equivo- 
cal forms of expressioui by which the simplicity and 
power of these truths may be obscured and gradually 
subverted. 

I must, however, add one caution in closing these 
Letters. While it has been my object to call your 
attention to several things which I think doubtful, 
and to others which I think decidedly wrong, in 
modes of preaching and conducting revivals, I would 
by all means advise you to avoid that hesitating and 
paralyzing apprehension which leads a minister to be 
so much afraid of being wrong *as to do nothing. 
Under God, the ministers of the nineteenth century 
have a mighty work to accomplish. Our own vast 
country is to be brought under the influence of the 
Gospel. The wide world is to be evangelized. The 
day of slumber is passed. The sacramental host of 
God's elect are marshalled in arms, and wait for 
ministers to lead them on to victory. Gird on your 
armor, then, soldiers of the cross ! The Captain of 
salvation heads the van, having on his vesture and 
on his thigh a name written, Khtg of Kings and Lard 
of Lords ! He has gone forth in the triumphs of 
his grace, conquering and to conquer. Stubborn 
hearts, in numbers unexampled, bow before the all* 
subduing influences of his Spirit From the east 
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and west, from the north and soathy glad voices are 
heard to mingle in songs of salvation. ** Awake, O 
Zion, pat on thy strength ! " — - ^ Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come; and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee!** The great battle of God Almighty 
will succeed these wonderful effusions of his Spirit 
Wo to those inhabitants of the earth who shall with- 
stand all the overtures of the Redeemer's mercy, and 
be found at last among the incorrigible despisers of 
his grace!— whom the Lord will destroy with the 
breath of his mouth and the brightness of his com- 
ing! 

Affectionately yours, &c. 

E. Porter. 
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